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; NO. IBARCLAY-sST., TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY + " 
OFFIC } DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1842. VOL. XIL—N?: 41. 
——————— — a mi = Seite oo —_— : 
Contents of To-day’s Paper. ek made quite useful to him the bound volumes of the ‘ Spirit of the Times,” | and secure five bucks, having no other assistance for the five courses than those 
spORTING DEPARTMENT— page nen an DEPA = which we presented to him two years since. One paper remarks that of his horse and dog—his horse contributing in a novel manner to the success 
On pes in oS oe ? Las ear i ———,....... “ ‘The second volume carries us to the West. We have racing in the United of the undertaking—is fixed to come off on the last Tuesday in November in 
Me sprigs (Miss.) Races........... a re ees weeeeee a States, trip on to Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Halifax, &c. We | Charborough Park, the seat of Mr, Drax. 
yemphis (Tene hereon ge bow ewthens | Der iy enn me coo aga have next some records of Indian and Russian sports, and, after half a hun- The Marquis of Waterford has purchased Mr. T. B. Kelly’s Firefly, the win- 
pea (08) RAED annanemtiatenseores “ | The Monk and the Devil ............-- 44] dred rambles in other countries, retumn to Chantilly at the Spring meeting of | ner of the Warbler Stakes at Howth Park, for 278 ineas. Firefly is half- 
qe Blood Stock of Kentucky......... “<* _| Alison’s French Revolution ..........- 485) 1841. Nimrod does not let the grass grow under his feet; what he has not | bred, he was got by pong Dane out of Matilda. The noble Marquis has 
jee? Hanting in Floride avg Ee be = 7 poe 1 sled pate, Reveanaaanta 491] seen some friend of his has, and he dashes in with quotations from his corres. | made several additions to his hunting stud. Era, 
15 Pranc@..casssssscccscsss.e. © | Thé History of Cock-Fighting......... 490] Pondence with all the freshness of original writing. Some of the extracts! Mr. Kitchener, of Newmarket, has bought Mr. Bowe’s Lady of Silverkeld 
rye Marquis of Westminster’s Stud... “ | Dogs’ Tales .........--.0------+--+++- “| from the American sporting papers are “ aneommon slick.” For the first time | Well, for 25 sovs. Her ladyship is, therefore, likely to do good service in the 
px00'S Challenge See soeeccecce ray ra yy apeenierts etecececccossen aa we learnt by Mr. Apperley’s pages to consider Wasnineron a Fox Hunter.” | law, and, touching race matters, to “take the will for the deed.” 
—- lente ccna Gashiieusexsennenan Below we give from “ Bell’s Life” the Latest State of the Odds on the Der- Sunday Times. 


Eo Correspondents. 


\ Sours” will please accept our acknowledgements for his courtesy ia forwarding reports of 
.. Holly Springs and Memphis Races. 
“gouthill."—We will not forget the ‘* Hoss’ article, though we don’t know when we can 
éoj leisure tu write it. 
“The Rockaway wagon and harness were despatched yesterday per railroad. 
The « Lines on seeing @ certain Lady,’’etc., are very clever but are unsuited to our columns. 
+ we admitted these we should be run down with all sorts of poetical rubbish. We are only 
~ yyt in bodily fear’? by mad dogs and poetasters. 
| M. H. and an allusion to R. B. F. next week. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


rOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 10, !842. 








——_ 











Arrival of the Steamship ‘‘ Columbia.” 

Tue British Royal Mail Steamship “‘ Columbia,” arrived at Boston via Hali- 
fx, 00 Tuesday morning last, bringing Liverpool dates of the 19th, and London 
of ie 18th Nov. We have received by this arrival copious files of papers, but 
vey contain no general news of importance. The Sporting and Dramatic In- 
elligence however, is of considerable interest, and we have given up to it all 
ibe space at Our command. 


While we postpone until next week our usual! se- 
eclioas we give below the on dits in British Sporting Circles as contained in 
Bell's Life in London,”’ the ‘ Era,” the “‘ Sunday Times.” etc., etc. 

“ Bell’s Life in London” quotes from this paper Miss Foote’s race at Lexing- 
oo, the Great Match in Wagons between Americus and Ripton, the National 
Kife Match, America vs. Switzerland, and anticipate with great interest the 
meeting between Fashion and Boston at Camden. 
Eogland will read with great delight the achievements of his gallant son Biue 
Dick. The same excellent paper quotes the conclusion of Exwortn’s Pedes- 
ian Match, with one of ‘* Acorn’s” letters on the subject, the editor in allu- 
ding to it remarks that he would “ like to know who were the Judges, and for 
what sum the match was undertaken,” adding that he has “ from home experi- 
ence, a vast suspicion of matches got up for public gratitication and rewarded by 
After quoting the letter of ** Acorn’ describing Elworth, 
che editor asks ‘‘ After this, who can doubt the performance !” 

The London “ Era” also quotes the conclusion of Elworth’s Match, and his 
vidress on its termination, to which ‘* Vates’’ (its sporting editor) appends the 


The friends of Margrave in 


’ 


lowing remark :— 

from all accounts, Brother Jonathan bas great cause to be proud of the 
eal, which seems to have been got through with far greater ease than the re- 
cords of our gallant captain uf Ury record, over whom at times such a stupor 
came (hat It was requisite to prick him with pins, nor was he at all aoxious to 
co one mile extra *‘ for love,” far less the fourteen which the American hero 
vaiked to evince his undying gawe. 

AtrreD Dow ine, Esq., barrister-at-law, a son of the gifted editor of ‘‘ Bell's 
Life,” was, on the 12th ult., admitted tu the honor of * the coif,”’ and was intro- 
luced with the usual ceremonies to the Court of Common Pleas, where he took 
9 seat among his brother Serjeants. The motto on the rings presented by Mr 
Serjeant Dowling to the Judges on this occasion was ‘** Onos allexit.” 

* Agrippa,” one of the new prophets of ** Bell’s Life’’ has published the fol- 
wing letter respecting the celebrated Bee's-wing, whose outline portrait we 
gave a few weeks since :— 

To the Editor of Bell's Life in London.—Sir—In your last paper you state 
that Mr. Orde in his will has desired that ‘* Bee’s-wing is to be turned out for 
ile, and that he bas left an annuity for her keep.” ‘This is not the case ; he 
ais ieft the bulk of his property, together with Bee’s-wing, to his nephew, 
VHaRLES Wittiam Orpe, Esq., without any condition whatever; and, from 
what is known of that young gentleman here, we have every reason to suppose 
‘ual it is his present intention to keep his wonderful mare in training. I hope, 
aerefore, that this may gratify her friends at a distance, and that it may couti- 
Lue to fall to your lot to record in your admirable newspaper many more races, 
which | and the rest of her friends here hope to see, what was generally the 
Case, 
Mr. Orde's &. ap. Ben's GIRB occ oocsitice bds5 e005 Cartwright 1 

Newcastle, Nov. 2, 1842. Yours most truly, AGRIPPA. 

Une of the sporting papers speaks of the Earl of Jersey's retirement from 
‘ne Turf at an early day, but as the subject is not alluded to by “ Bell’s Life,” 
© “ Judex” we very much doubt if the noble Earl entertains any such inten. 
‘ion, ‘The same remark was lately made with regard to the Duke of Beaurort, 
i Conseqnence, probably, of the recent sale of a draft from his immense stud. 
‘tis now well understood that his Grace “‘ intends still to keep up his splendid 
wwuting and racing stud at Badminton, but on rather a less extensive scale.” 

Allthe Sporting papers are out upon ‘* Craven’’ for an article in his ‘* Sport. 
log Review” for Nov., “On the Anatomy of Pugilism.”’ Of a verity the 
pour“ craven”’ is handled without gloves. The “Era” in its critical notice of 
‘he last number of the “ Review” thus alludes to Craven's ‘pickings and 
Stealings” from the ‘ Spirit” withont acknowledgment :— 

re We have ‘ Hunting inthe Far West,’ which occupies about one quarter 
“he magazine, but, to our surprise, we find it in a note to be not an original 
“cle, but copied from an American Journal ; name unknown, of course, or it 
“ould, doubtless, in common gratitude, have been quoted. ‘The Dark Har- 
bor,’ by Mr. Perley, is a good piratical legend, told, ‘ con spirito,”” in harmony 
“"a ail that falls from his accomplished transatlantic pen.” 

“The “Sunday Times” too, gives ‘*‘ Craven” a ‘“‘ nudge” for the same 
eason, in the following terms :— 

“* Hunting in the Far West,’ an extract from an ‘ American Journal,’ is a 

300d paper. Why is not the journal specified ?—surely, it is only fair to state 
‘om whence we quote. There isin the present number too much ‘ foreign 
“'elligence,’ and of course, the ‘home department’ is proportionabl y neg- 
‘€cled,” 
3 Nimrod,” (Charles J. Apperley, Esq.) has just published two very elegant 
“avo volumes under the title of ** Nimrod Abroad,” a copy of which we hope 
“receive in afew days. In noticing this work, which is generally much prais- 
*¢ by the London press, the “* Era” thus speaks of Harkaway’s race for the 
Goodwood Cup :— 

bs perceive at page 191 of the second volume, a singular error touching 
a aot 8 time for the Goodwood Cup. it is said to have been 3 minutes 

“29 seconds; it was 4 minutes and 58 seconds, as recorded by ourselves 


od Cur sporting contemporaries, though the handbills of the present day, to 
poner the value of the horse for the stud, assert the distance to have been 
: ‘red in 4 minutes and 27 seconds. 
Por\iag work not to be rectified. 


We see by the notices end extracts of the English papers that “ Nimrod” 


This is too important a mistake in a 





by of 1843, and the most interesting items of intelligence brought by the 
‘Columbia :’— 











Tto 2agat Scott's lot —Ely 
l4to 1 —— Sir G. Heathcote’s lot (tk) 50to 1—- Languish colt (tk) 
8to 1] —— A British Yeoman 50to 1—- Newcourt (tk) 
18to 1—— Murat 50 to 1—— Clara colt (tk) 
25to 1 —— Philip 50to 1—— Lucetta colt (tk) 
25to 1 —— Winesour (tk) 50 to 1 —~ Dumpling (tk) 
33to 1 —— Aristides (tk) 1000 to 15 —— Q. of Trumps colt 
40to 1 — Siricol (tk) 1000 to 15 —— Jama! 
40to 1—— Amorino 1000 to 15 —— Baldersdale 
40to } —- Oxygen colt (tk) 1000 to 15 —— Delightful colt (tk) 
40to 1 —— Cotherstone (tk) 1000 to 10 —— Humbug (tk) 
40to 1 ——Napier 1000 to 10 —— Chorassan (tk) 


Grorce Epwarps, who arriyed from France last night (11th Nov.) intends 
to resume his professional labours at Newmarket forthwith ; and from his skill 
and experience there is no doubt that he will have the gratification of seeing, 
not only his old friends muster strongly round him, but a large accession of new 
ones. Sunday Times. 

Mr. Ricuarp Boyce has taken the house lately occupied by Mr. Perren, 
the trainer, aud will in future have the training of Lord Kelburne’s horses. 





Ibid. 

Two to One!—On the 6th inst., the wife ef the popular “ light we'ght,”’ 
Mr. Robert Pettit, Jun., was confined with twins, and, as the gossips say, 
the young jocks are d ing well. We should like to see them ride their first 
race together for a Produce Stakes! Ib. 

The Duke of Bedford's King of the Peak, a faithful servant, has closed his 
career, one of his legs having given way; he was shot a few days ago, and 
now lies in Mr. Edwards's paddock, by the side of Dr. Syntax, ‘ the winner of 
twenty cups,” and sire of Beeswing, Ralph, and other noted racers. 

Bells Lifein London- 

Mr. Goodman has sold “ The Shadow” to Mr. Ramsay for £700. 

Mr. F. Clake has sold Currycomb to the Duke of Bedford. 

Sale oj the Earl of Chesterfield’s thoroughbred Stock, Driving Horses, Hacks. 
&c’—Another large draft from the noble earl’s valuable racing and hunting 
stud took place on Wednesday, at Tattersall’s, and attracted a numerous at- 
tendance of nob!emen and gentlemen connected with the Turf. His lordship’s 
celebrated race horse, the Knight of the Whistle, by Velocipede, was sold for 





95 guineas ; Barbarian, 195 gs; Van Paff,a hack, regularly driven by his 
lordship at Newmarket, 90 gs ; Cockade, hunter, 100 gs ; Claude Duval, the 
Earl’s well-known steeple-chaser, 130 gs ; White Stockings, his lordship’s | 
cab-horse, 140 gs ; Fire King hunter, 27 gs ; Sheffield, 165 gs. ; besides whieh, 
Amy Robsart, Pioneer, and a number of chesnut, black, and brown ponies, 
were brought to the hammer. The earl accompanied by some fashionable 
friends was present during part of the sale : and the lots were described in the | 
catalogue as the property of a nobleman going abroad. 
Death of Mr. George Clark —By the death of Mr. George Clark, of Barn- | 
by Moor, which took place en Wednesday, the following engagements will be- | 
come void at Epsom and Doncaster :—For the Derby, Phillip and Abernethy ; 
for the Oaks, Ameine ; for the St. Leger, Phillip, The Era, and Abernethy ; 
for the Park Hill Stakes, Ameine. Sunday Times. 
It is rumoured that Lord Jersey will decline the Turf [we doubt it] and that 
Lord Eglintoun’s trainer will be Jaques, who will remove to Newmarket, occu- 
pying Ramson’s present quarters, who will be provided for by the Masters 
of the Horse. Era. 
Lord Jersey's Horses.—We understand that Lord Jersey’s horses will in 
future be trained by Mr. Scott at Ascot Heath ; and that Ramson is about to | 


quit Newmarket to enter upon the duties of his situation at Hampton Court. 
Sunday Times. 


The Duke of Beaufort having determined to reduce his extensive hunting 
and racing establishment after tha Newmarket Meeting, a large draft of his 
grace’s horses were brought up from the Paddock’s at Badminton, and sold by 
auction on Monday last at Tattersall’s. The highest sum realized by one ani- 
mal was his grace’s valuable hunter Masquerade, which fetched 125 guineas. 
Assassin (thorough-bred) was sold for 96 guineas, Anspach 41 guineas, Keta- | 
mosa 97 guineas, Hotspur, by Percy, 70 guineas, Bayadere 33 guineas, Love- 
ly 27 guineas, Sweetmeat 24 guineas, mare by Percy, dam by Sultan, 15 gui- 
neas, Corsair (hunter) 20 guineas, Jasper, lately ridden by the Marquis of Wor- 
cester) 46 guineas, and Fastastic, by Percy, was knocked down for the low 
price ofsix guineas. His graces thorough-bred horses, The Abbess, Young 
Duchess, Bonuet Pet, Delicate Daphne, &c., realized low prices. 


Bell’s Life. 
Lord Jersey has sold his yearling colt, by Plenipotentiary, out of Alea, to 
Lord W. Poulett, who is forming a small breeding and racing stud. His horses 
will be trained by Rogers. Ib. 
Inthe case of ‘Greville v. the Sunday Times,” a rule to show cause why a 
new trial should not be granted was obtained in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
on Friday, on the ground that improper evidence has been admit ted. Ib. 


Mr Edwards of Newmarket, has again hired The Saddler for the ensuing 
season ; and, if we may judge from the excellence of his blood, and the su- 
periority of his produce, will have no reason to regret the speculation ; several 
breeders have taken subscriptions. 


Mr. Clark, the Newmarket Judge.—Mr. Clark’s sphere of action has been 
greatly enlarged of late; it now comprehends Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, 
Goodwood, Doncaster, Liverpool, Egham, Chelmsford, Warwick, Brighton, 
county of Gloucester, Bath, Southampton, &c. In making this circuit during 
the late season he travelled 2,735 miles,and decided 310 races, beside 84 extra 
heats, (394 in all,) out of which 24 were dead heats; at Egham for the first 
time he decided six heats for one race, and (on Saturday) in the Houghton 
meeting, for the first time, twelve races in one day. The plain record of these 
performances is the best compliment that can be paid to Mr. Clark’s correctness 
and impartiality. Bell’s Life. 

The Newmarket Meetings, 1843, will take place as foliows :—Craven Meet- 
ing, Monday, April 17h; First Spriog Meeting, Monday, May lst ; Second 
Spring Meeting, Tuesday, May 16:h; July Meeting, Tuesday, July 4ta ; First 
Octeber Meeting, Tuesday, September 26:h ; Second October Meeting, Mon- 
day, October 9th ; Houghtoa Meeting, Monday, October 235. 

Lord Chesterfield —-Lord Chesterfield is making his final arrangements for 
departing on a coutinental tour, accompanied by the countess aad family, end 
the Hon. Colonel and Mrs. Auson; Hon. Captain and Henry Forester, of the 
Grenavier Guards ; Sir Massey, Stanley, &c. Anotber draft on his lordship 8 
racing stud, it is understood, will be sold off. Sunday Times. 

It is worthy of remark that at Coventry (March 9th) Mr. Goodman opened 
the racing season with a winner, and to-day (Oct. 29) closed it with a winner, 
—that Sam. Rogers rode the firs¢ winner in the Craven Meeting, and the last 
winner in the Houghton,—and that Sam. Mann has been successful in every 
match that he has ridden for Lord Exeter ! Ib. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge arrived on Saturday week at the 
Palace, Newmarket, upon a visit to his Grace the Duke of Rutland. On Sun- 
day he attended oth morniug and afternoon service at the parish churches. On 
Monday his Royal Highness and the Dukes of Rutland and Bedford had a 
splendid battue in the preserves of the Duke of Rutland. The following is ; 
list of the game killed :—Pheasants 166, hares 178, partridges 54, rabbits 12 


total 527 Bell’s Life. 
—tota i. 


Lord Jersey has sold bay filly by Bay Middleton, out of ‘Trampoline, 3 yrs 
old, to Mr. Messer ; and bay yearling colt, by Plenipotentiary, out of Alea, 
to Lord William Powlett. 


Flambeau is going to the stud at Hampton Court. 


Flatman the Jockey.—Notwithstanding an accident which kept him out of 
the saddle five weeks of the early part. of the season, Flatman, alias Nat, 
has ridden 145 races this year. On the last day of the Houghton Meeting, 
he rode ten times and won five; and it is calculated that in the five hours’ 
racing he went over not less than forty miles. Sunday Times. 


The Marquis of Waterford’s hounds had their first meet, Oct. 29, at Doney- 
gale Cover, four miles from Caher. A game fox led a gallant chase to 
Knockfee, two miles, and was lost. They then proceeded to Kilmalogue, and 
got scent of another, but the lad would not break, soit was ‘no go.” The 
red coats mustered numerously, upwards of 400, a splendid turn out. Among 
them were—ihe Marquis, Earl Howth, Earl Clonmel, Earl Huntingdon, Sir 
John Kennedy, Hon. C. O'Callaghan; Messrs. N. Herbert, J. Power, J. 
Bagwell, Gough, Fitzgerald, Moore, Kennedy, St. Leger, Latouche. 


Ascot Race course.—Since the appointment of the Earl of Rosslyn, as 
master of the royal buckhounds, his lordship has caused several very im- 
portant alterations and improvements to be effected, under the superintend. 
ence of Mr. Hibburd, the clerk of the course, in various parts of the heath ; 
and there is very little doubt that Ascot has become, as a training place, 
equal to any one in the kingdom, not excepting Newmarket itselt. Scott's 
and Death’s stables are now nearly full. Every morning may be seen be. 
tween thirty and forty horses taking their gallops and exercises on the heath. 
Three of the Earl of Jersey’s horses arrived at Scott’s stables, for training, 
on Monday. Amongst the horses now at Scott’s and Death’s are several 
two-year olds under engagements at the next Ascot races, and also three 


| which are engaged in the great Derby Stakes, at Epsom, for ]843. A gallop, 


two miles in length (one mile straight, with a yentle rise throughout the dis. 
tance), at the bottom of the heath, near the royal kennel, has been com- 
pleted. Alarge quantity of tanning has just been laid down over the gal- 
lops upon other parts of the heath ; and the greatest pains are being taken by 
Mr. Hibburd to render Ascot equal, and in many respects superior, to the 
most renowned and celebrated race course in the kingdom. Bell's Life. 


Freeman (the American Giant) and the Tipton Slasher.—The fifth deposit 
for this match (to come off 6th December) was made on Thursday evening, 


/at Johnny Broome’s in the presence of a crowded assemblage, among whom 


we noticed a few Trans-Atlantic sportsman. Freeman was present, full of 
health and spirits and returned to Tom Spring’s, where he remains till he goes 
into close training. The seventh deposit is to be made at Tom’s Spring’s, on 
Thursday evening next, when Caunt and Freeman will both be present. 
Ibid 

Racing in I’rance.—Notwithstanding the death of the Duke of Orleans, it 
seems to be determined that every thing shall be done to keep up with spirit 
the amusement of horse racing in France, and in consequence to encourage 
the breed of horses. —The King has given his Patronage to racing; the Go- 
vernment support it by liberal donations ; the aristocracy, ip imitation of the 
King, favor it with their patronage ; and the mass of the people follow the 
general example. At Chantilly, the races went off with spirit, but the atten- 
cance of fashiunables was not large, owing, however, to the very unfavorable 
state of the weather. On Sunday week the Parisraces took place on the 
Champ de-Mars, and, the day being beautifully fine, there was a good atten- 


'dance of ail classes of people, from the aristocracy down to the small trades- 


men. Inthe midst of the course were the carriages of the exclusives of ton, 
and many dashing cavaliers on noble steeds; and around were the people in 
circles of two and three deep, kept back by a goodly array of soldiers, armed 
with sword and bayonet. The racing was exceedingly good, and excited the 
verv highest interest, and altogether the affair went off to the great admiration 
of the gay and ungodly Parisians. One of the races was for 1501, and was 
won by M. Lupin’s Angora, ridden by Hardy, an English jockey ; and another 
race for i201. was won by Muse, belonging to the Baron de Rothschild. At 
the Chantilly races one of the Baron de Rothschild own horses won the 
splendid silver plate which the Baron de Rothschild presented—a piece of luck 
which the donors of racing cups rarely meet with, especially as in addition to 
the plate, the Baron came off the winner of the amount of the entries. 

The Marquis of Westminster’s Stud —The following list of the stallions, 
brood mares, racing and young stock that compose the Eaton stud at the pre- 
sent moment, will be the best answer to the statements that have appeared in 


the metropolitan and local press touching the noble lord’s ‘‘retirement from 


the turf’? :— 


STALLIONS. 
Pantaloon | Touchstone 
BROOD MARES, ; 
Banter Lampon Pasquinade 
Decoy Languish Re'ort 
Ghuznee Laura Sarcasm 
Isabel Maid of Honor Shiraz 


HORSES IN TRAINING. 

Maria Day 

Brother to Cardinal Paff 

Filly by Touchstone, out of Laura 
| Filly by Touchstone—Maid of Honor 

YEARLINGS. 
Coit by Touchstone, out of Laura Filly by Touchstone, out of Decoy 
Colt by Touchstone, out of Miss Giles | Filly by Touchstone—Maid of Honor 
Filly by Camel, out of Banter 
FOALS. 


Filly by Touchstone, out of Laura 
Filly by Touchstone, out of Languish 
Filly by Camel, out of Sarcasm 
Bell’s Life in London 


Prince Edward 

Sister to Satirist 

Coit by Touchtone, out of Languish 
Filly by Touchstone, out of Decoy 





Colt by Camel, out of Banter 

Colt by Touchstone out of Decoy 
Colt by Touchstone, out of Morea 
Filly by Touchstone, out of Isabel 








Dixon’s Challenge Accepted. 
To the Editor of the ** Spirit of the Times.” ; 

Dear Sir —We, the undersigned. having perceived a challenge in your paper 
from the * Union Club,” of New York, that G. W. Dixon would walk on an 
elevated platform, fifteen feet long, against any man tn the world. we will 
wager $2,000, that Tuomas Bucuanan, of Liverpool, will out-walk the same 
Dixon. 

The match to come off at Albany, on the 29:h day of December, 1842. 

Henry Van Srensure, 
Wittiam T. Watson, 

Albany, Dec. 8, 1842. R. J Srepaens, 

Note by the Editor —We are unacquainted with any of the parties who gave 
the original challenge, or those who now accept It. We trust the Albany 
Committee ” do not, by the © Union Club,” refer to the association of gen- 
tlemen of that name in Broadway, as they have nothing whatever to do with 
Vixon. No doubt “it's all very well, Mr. Ferguson,” but we desire to have 
it understood, that we have no connection with the parties in this matter. 





Committee. 





The Lexington (Ky.) “‘ Observer ard Reporter” in quoting ‘rom this paper 
an on dit relative to Jim Bell and Sarah Bladen, remarks to the following 


effect :— 

We had anticipated something great from a meeting betwe 
Foote, Keel and Sarah Bladen at New Orleans this winter. As it is, the two 
Southern cracks will have to contend for the palm, voless the two Remucky 3 
year olds, Rocket and Sally Shannon can ‘* show them heels.” Stranger things 


have happened. 


en Jim Bell, Miss 





The Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s extraordinary wager to catch, and pull down 
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THE MONK AND THE DEVIL. 


Three are since the curfew bell, 
And a= A pete sits in his cell ; 
A more devout, 
WwW and stout, 
In St. Benedict’s abbey there may not cwell; 
Yet not o’er his beads or his breviary now 
Doth Peter the Sacristan thoughtfully bow ; 
Far other is his occupation I trow— 
With easel before him and pencil in hand, 
He works at a painting terrific and grand ; 
There are angels fair, 
With golden hair, 
Floating on pinions of light through the air, 
And blessed spirits, so bright they seem, 
Like the forms that haunt some beautiful dream ; 
Martyrs who for the faith have died, 
Virgins holy and sanctified ; 
While in contrast sad at the opposite side 
The souls of the damned 
Together are crammed, 
And are whipped and lashed, the unfortunate throng, 
By a legion of merciless devils along— 
Devils of every fashion and size, 
With trumpet noses and saucer eyes, 
And corkscrew tails, 
And talons and nails, 
And heads like fishes, and horns and scales ; 
With snouts like rats, 
And wings like bats, 
And claws like lobsters’, and bodies like cats ; 
Some like parrots, and some like apes, 
Devils, in fact, of all colors and skapes. 
All are done 
Save a single one, 
And at him the Sacristan works like fun. 
Nothing, however horrid or grim 
In color or feature, or figure or limb, 
Was ever yet seen, 
Or thought of, I ween, 
But that, when completed, will beat it out clean. 
Stout must the Sacristan’s nerves be to-night, 
Who can look without awe on so fearful a sight ; 
For, sober or drunk, 
There’s no other monk 
Could gaze on his work and not feel in a funk. 
But not so with Peter ; 
Ne joy could be sweeter 
Than his in depicting that horrible cretur’. 
Louder and louder his lips doth he smack, 
At each fresh attack 
On his flagon of sack. 
Vividly glows 
The tip of his nose 
With joy, as, beneath it, that strange image grows. 
Merrily twinkle his funny old eyes, 
Quicker and quicker the pencil he plies, 
Till, just as the clock of the turret chimes one, 
He jumps up and cries, ‘‘ There, you Devil, you’re done !” 


‘T’m done,” said a voice in the Sacristan’s ear-— 
‘‘ Faith I am done, indeed, most confoundedly queer. 
On my life, Friar Peter, you make rather free, 
If you mean to give this as a portrait of me.” 
Peter starts at the sound, 
Turns suddenly round, 
And sees what would many a friar confound, 
And what makes even him for a moment look pale, 
The Devil nimself, with his horns and his tail, 
Whose visage displays such a picture of rage, 
That ’tis easy to see 
How unpleasant ’twould be 
His anger just then to attempt to assuage. 


But Peter the Sacristan isn’t the man 
To be put in a puzzle 
By horns or by muzzie ; 
So the Devil at once he commences to scan, 
And cries—‘‘ Go to hell, 
You most damnable fel— 
—Low, how dare you your cloven-hoof plant in my cell; 
Be off in an instant your monster of ill, 
Or I’ll make your vile picture more horrible still.” 


The devil at once sees that threats are in vain, 
And addresses the Monk in the opposite strain ; 
With an accent like balm 
Says, ‘Come, Peter, be calm— 
A little lesa zeal, friend—just listen to reasun, 
The best things are good only when they’re in season. 
A little composure 
May get you a crozier, 
And what is the use of this pretty exposure! 
To be somewhat politer ? 
Won't lose you a mitre, 
Nor your chance of salvation make one tittle slighter. 
The abbot may die of a fit apopletic 
In the course of the night—he is very dyspeptic. 
Poor man, he mistakes 
The true cause of his ackes; 
His thirst, which is great, he too frequently slakes. 
A little less sack, and a little more sackcloth, 
Would keep him some years to come yet in his black cloth, 
If he does dies to-night, just get rid of that figure— 
When you are mitred-abbot vent freely your rigor, 
You'll of course indulge often in long exhortations. 
Abuse me in these 
As much as you please ; 
Show up all my plots, all my dark machinations, 
Attack me for ever in sermon or stricture, 
AllI ask you to do is—show no one that picture!” 


Fierce was the Sacristan’s rage when he heard 
The Enemy tempting him thus to his beard ; 

He scarcely could speak, 

So swollen was his cheek, 
For the Sacristan’s temper was not over meek, 

He felt tempted to tweak 

The old boy on the beak, 
But thought he might waken the house with a squeak ; 
And Peter the Sacristan, though he was burly, 
Didn’t faucy much making the lord Abbot surly, 
Whose temper, perhaps, would be none of the best, 
If suddenly roused from his sanctified rest ; 

So he paused, and, instead, 

He indignantly said— 
‘“« Avaunt, you inferna!, detestable imp, 
Or I'll make you jump out of that like a shrimp ; 
Do you think, you old rascal, that I care a bob for yout 
Begone out of that, or else I’ll do your job for you!” 

Nick doesn’t withdraw, 

Nor betray the least awe, 
But breaks out in a most unaffected guffaw ! 
While the coolness displayed by the covey in black 
Throws the Sacristan clearly “a little a-back ;” 

And while in surprise 

He wide opens his eyes, 
The former _ says—* My friend, I’d advise 

ou to do as I say, 

Or else you'll rue the day 
That you ventured my very kind hint to despise.” 

But the Sacristan cries, 

‘* Begone, father of lies, 
Know that Peter yourvelf and your vengeance defies, 
And warfare henceforth between him and you, Nick, 
He solemnly seals with this resolute—kick !” 

Wherewith he lets fly 

His right foot so high, 












*Twould have sent the arch-enemy up to the sky, 
But Nick, being somewhat of ar adept in rhyme. 
Foresaw what was coming, and vanished in time. 


Softly the silver moonlight falls 

Upon the dark grey convent walls, 
Greeting, with melancholy smile, 

That lonely and sequestered pile, 
Whose inmates lie in rest profound, 
Types of the wider world around ; 
Though placed in calm seclusion there 
For deeds of sanctity and prayer. 

Alas ! can convent walls restrain” 

The project of man’s burning brain ? 
Will cowl or cassock never hide 
Ambitious lust, or heartless pride ! 
Will guilty thoughts no bosom haunt 
At vesper hymn or matin chaunt? 
Vain questions—hearts are beating there— 
That mock the censor and the prayer— 
Hands that, to youth again restored, 
Had spurned the bead to grasp the sword— 
Souls that had bartered heaven above 
For earthiy fame or earthly love. 

But there, too, many an aching breast 
Hath sought and found relief and rest, 
And many a bosom’s fervid sighs 

Like incense to the Godhead rise, 

The cloister or the palace scan, 

The inmate still of both is—man. 


The Sacristan’s sleep 
Is placid and deep, 
For the good even here some advantages reap ; 
And ill-omened dreams ’tis said rarely attack 
Those who find themselves bless’d with good conscience and sack. 
And as Peter was loth 
To be found without both, 
He slept like a Trojan you may take your oath. 
The Devil, ’tis true, ev'ry recipe tried 
His rest to break through, 
But in vain, twouldn’t do, 
The sack and good conscience his malice defied ; 
He pulled off his nightcap, he tickled his nose, 
He roared in his ears, and he pinched at his toes, 
He pitch’d a whole shelf of the fathers o’ top of him, 
Enough to make almost a bookseller’s shop of him. 
But spite of his tickling, his pinching, his roaring, 
And piling of books, still poor Peter kept snoring— 
Nor awoke till the sound of the loud matin bell 
Called him to his prayers and the Devil to hell. 


Sorely in truth is the Devil perplexed, 
Much does he cogitate what to do next. 
There's no time for delays, 
For within a few days 
His portrait wiil meet the community's gaze, 
Unless he can manage in some way or other 
To soften the heart of that excellent brother, 
But at length he discovers a famous expedient 
To make the poor monk to his wishes obedient. 


Hushed is the sound of the matin peal, 
In the chapel now the brotherhood kneel, 
Ané the Sacristan bows with penitent breast, 
Singing his anthems there with the rest ; 
When just at his side, 
Where the rails divide 
The chapel choir from the transept wide, 
He hears a sigh, 
And he raises bis eye 
From the book in his hand, and he turns it awry, 
And he meets the glance of a damsel fair, 
Who kneeleth, too, with her prayer-book there ; 
And he can’t tell why, 
But he fee!s rather shy, 
That damsel’s glance is remarkably sly ; 
He fixes his look 
On the leaves of his book, 
But away from the page they very soon creep 
Once more at that sly-looking damsel to peep. 
And he can’t help thinking 
That damsel is winking, 
And he feels his own eyclids are funnily blinking ; 
And he singeth sot where it ought to be s1, 
And he chuckles with very unclerical glee, 
And he looks in the sly-looking damsel’s eyes, 
And she frowns with an air of extreme surprise, 
And she modestly drops each beautiful lid, 
As if she was sorry for what she did, 
But he sees all the while 
A very arch sinile, 
Which plays round her lips—ah! the treacherous wile : 
And he whispers her timidly over the rail, 
And he grows very red, and again very pale ; 
And the damsel who looks exceedingly modest, 
Gets on in a way that is really the oddest ; 
And after the matins 
He puts on her pattens, 
And vows that she ought to be dressed out in satins : 
And she bids him good-bye in such accents bland, 
That he cant’t help squeezing her white little hand, 
And he calls her sister, 
And perhaps would have kissed her, 
But some of the brotherhood then drawing nigh, 
He's forced to go off with a simple ‘‘ Good-bye.” 


Tis the early dawn and the stars are fled, 
But the sun hasu’t yet appeared in their stead— 
Tis the early dawn and slumber’s spell 
Still soothes each monk in his lonely cell— 
Each monk, save one, 
Who don’t wait for the sun, 
But his morning’s work has already begun ; 
The Sacristan Peter I trow is he, 
And busy in truth he seems as a bee— 
Looking half frightened, and yet half elate, 
He’s hurriedly packing up vestments and plate 
Into a sack 
Which he throws on his back, 
And stealthily creeps through the postern gate ; 
Creeps through the postern gate, and hard by 
A damsel waits with an arch-looking eye— 
An arch-looking eye, and well do I ween, 
That eye before hath the Sacristan seen; 
And she smiles at the pack 
Which he has on his back, 
And he gives her lips an exceeding loud smack— 
’Tis odd that a monk could have found out the knack— 
And then off together, 
Like birds of a feather, 
They go—as if tied with the conjugal tether. 
Oh, isn’t it sad that there's nobody by 
To say to the Sacristan—* Fie, father fie, 
To elope with a lass with an arch-looking eye!” 


They're gone a short while, 
Not quite half a mile, 
When that arch-looking damsel skips over a stile, 
Crying out to the monk with a comical smile, 
‘‘Ho, ho! ho, ho! 
I'd have you to know, 
My old cove, that I've played you a very rum trick, 
For your rascally picture and ill-designed kick ; 
If you must run away 
With a damsel gay, 
Just follow my footsteps, my jolly old brick.” 
And the Sacristan stands like a stone or a stick, 
And ‘tis plain to be seen 
That he’s wondrously green, 
For that are -looking damsel is clearly Old Nick! 
















iri _______—Dee. 109, 


There's a deuce of a noise in the long corrid 

And loud steps on the im toe hag ~ 

And a very loud kick at each naarow cell door, 

And a voice which exclaims with so hideous a roar 
That it rouses the monks who most lustily snore 

a Get up frem your beds, for a second don’t wait 

Friar Peter is off through the postern gate, ; 

And is running away at a terrible rate, 

Taking with him the whole of the vestments and plate!’ 


Up from his bed 
Full of wonder and dread 
Jumps ev'ry monk, as if waked from the dead - 
Oat in a body they rush to the cell, ; 
Wherein was wont friar Peter to dwell. 
No friar Peter is visible there ; 
Well may they eertainly wonder and stare. 
Out to the sacristy breathless they run, 
Gad he oe off as sure as a gun; 
Chalice and salver, aud rochet and stole, 
Censor and cope, he has taken the whole. 
They’ve no time to wait, 
Through the postern gate 
Off they all run at a deuce of a rate, 
Peter must make right good use of his time 
If they don’t catch him before matin chime. 


Alack, alack, 
Here they are back, 
They’ve caught the poor Sacristan bearing his pack, 
Whom it didn’t, indeed, cost much trouble to take, 
For the moment he tound out his precious mistake, 
And saw that Old Nick 
Gave him so great a stick, 
The stings of remorse came his conscience to prick, 
And fixed the poor man in a state of despair 
To the spot where his mistress eloped in the air. 
And now the whole throng 
Drag him rudely along 
To secure in a dungeon prodigiously strong ; 
For what fate, indeed, can be tvo ignominious 
To punish a sacrilege so very heinous ? 


Oh! a weary thing is the captive’s cell, 
And proud the beart that it cannot quell ; 
’Tis sad to list vo the timid sigh 

Of the wanton breeze as it flutters by— 
To mark the light of the midnight stars 
Gleam softly in through the dungeon bars— 
And to think how many a joyous hearth 

Is ringing loud witn the laugh of mirth— 
To feel how many a heart beats high 

In the worshipped light of the loved one’s e ye, 
And to know no smile thy lot can bless, 

No loved one soothe with her fond caress, 
No welcome voice, with his accents dear, 
Like music fall on thy lonely ear. 

Alas! can man in his direst hate 

His fellow doom to a darker fate ! 

And, oh! how far more deep its hue, 

If the wretch it shadows be guilty too! 


The Sacristan sits in his dungeon alone, 
Silent and sad on a bench of cut stone, 
And the first hour of night has right wearily flown, 
When sudden and quick 
As a conjurer’s trick 
Starts up before him his euemy’s Nick, 
And cries, ‘* My old brick, 
You've got yourself into a very odd mess, 
And would like to get out of it vastly, I guess. 
If you come to the terms I proposed t’other night, 
I'll take it upon me to set matters right 
Confer upon me a respectable share, 
And in less than an hour you are out of this scrape. 
Refuse 
If you choose, 
I'll be off in two two’s, 
And few friars, believe me, would stand in your shoes, 
So make up your mind, for I’ve no time to louse.” 
What can Peter do 
When things look so blue ? 
He accepts the proposal—I’m sure so would you. 
And scarce had he done so, when presto, he flew 
Through the roof of the prison, and ere he could tell 
What the deuce had occurred—was asleep in his cell. 


At the matin bell the Sacristan wakes 
And down to the chapel his way he takes, 
To the brothers’ surprise, 
Who open their eyes, 
And really can’t their amazement disguise, 
That he somehow got out 
Of his den there’s no doubt, 
But how puts them all in confusion devout. 
But whether he did so by cunning or sin, 
They resolve that again he’ll be very soon in, 
And accordingly seize him and bring him once more 
To the villanous dungeon, and vpen the door. 


The door of the cel! is unbarred and unlocked ; 
The Abbot has entered—he’s surely half cocked ; 
His eyelids he rubs, and then opens them wide— 
He ventures still nearer, 
Lord, what could be queerer, 
Friar Peter himself is there sitting inside— 
Sitting alone 
On the bench of cut stone, 
Bitterly sobbing his fault to atone, 
And looking as contrite and full of remorse 
As if he had spavin'd a cardinal’s horse. 


The Abbot looks posed, so indeed does each monk, 
’Tis not very likely they all should be drunk. 
They’re in asad panic, 
For something Satanic, 
It seems pretty certain, has caused the delusion 
That throws them all into such precious confusion. 
*Tis some rascally trick 
Of that damnable Nick, 
That he might give a handle 
To ill-natured scandal, 
And bring disrespect upon cassock and sandal, 
Which the Abbot at once, 
Being far from a dunce, 
Sees into—an1, great men are never at fault, 
Cries—*‘ Bring me a jug of cold water and salt! 
And if the old boy is here playing his tricks, 
I'll very soon make him abscond o’er the Styx.” 


Into the vault 
The water and salt 
Are brought to the Abbot, who fearlessly stands 
In the midst, and the jug takes in both of his hands, 
(For ‘tis not very small, 
Bat a flagon full tall, 
Which the Abbot himself used tur taking his malt,) 
And to its contents gives devoutly his benison, 
For it minds him of savoury pasties of venison ; 
By whose side it full often has occupied place, 
And the poor Abbot fancies he’s now saying grace, 
Which indeed he begins in his error, repeating, __ 
Though the Devil that’s there is too hot for his eating, 
But a titter reminds him of whet he’s about, 
So he blesses the water in accents devout, 
Making thus a most anti-satanical drug of it, . 
And flings in the mock friar’s face the whole jug of It. 
With a steam 
And a scream 
That bewilder all there, 
Thet duplicate Sacristan jumps in the air, 
Not dressed in his habits, but perfectly bare, 
With horns and with tail, and two eyeballs that glare 
With a horrible stare, 
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ie the whole place with an odor of brimstone, 
That would make rather useful the eye-snuff of Grimstone. 


After quitting his station, 
He takes a gyration 
Over head, which the monks view with deep censternation. 
And while inwardly each most devoutly pronounces 
‘An ave or }wo, on the lord Abbot pounces, 
Who gives a loud howl, 
As Old Nick with a scowl, 
Takes him straightway aloft seizing hold of his cowl, 
As a hawk might fly off with a portly crammed fowl ; 
And says, of the waggery pleasantly tasting— 
Holy father, we'll do you without any basting.” 
But —truly lord-Abbots do well to grow fat, 
What garments could hold up such mighty obesity ? 
His cincture gives way in a twinkle, God bless it, he 
Falls on the floor 
With a horrible roar, 
And lies there extended, not certainly flat, 
Which could scarcely be said of a man of his weight, 
But rather in truly a natural state. 
Leaving Nicholas only the cowl in bis claws, 
Which is perfectly valueless to him, because 
The horns which he carries prevent him from wearing it, 
So his spleen he can gratify only by tearing it ; 
Which done, he goes off through a hole in the roof, 
That he makes for himself with a kick of his hoof. 





And now that the Devil has gure back to hell, 
There remains of the story the sequel to tell. 
Friar Peter his compact religiously kept, 
And gave Nick a fair likeness that night ere he slept. 
At matins and vespers he ne’er again took 
His glance even once from the leaves of his book ; 
He never sang sot when he ought to sing s1, 
He chuckled no more with uaclerical glee ; 
And he crossed himself thrice if he chanced to espy 
Any damsel again with an arch looking eye, 
Tne monks who believed 
They were grossly deceived, 
And that Nick had himself from the sacristy thieved 
The vestments and plate in the Sacristan’s shape, 
In erder to get the poor monk in a scrape 
In revenge for his well-approved fervor and piety, 
His excellent life and distinguished sobriety ; 
Showed him all the respect 
That good men can expect, 
And feeling he must be amongst the elect, 
To raise him to temporal rank didn’t dare, 
Saying well—‘‘ The reward of the good is elsewhere ;”— 
So that never puffed up with vain-glory or pride, 
In the autumn of years the old Sacristan died. 


The Abbot—poor man—being saved by his fat, 

From a deom which he trembled full frequently at, 
Thought the best way in future to shun the like ill, 
Was to go on progressively fattening still. 

He contrived for some years his existence to drag on 
By the aid of his cook and his well-beloved flagon ; 
And at length having reached to a corpulence vast, he 


Died saying grace o'er a huge venison pasty. 
Dublin University Magazine for Nov. 





4MERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION.” 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
Written for the “Spirit of the Times.” 
Ales, poor ‘‘ Boz!’ To hope to write a book on America, and escape im- 
lation from its thin-skinned inhabitants ! 
Now a word, dear “ Spirit,’’ on the subject in general, before we go into the 
vrits of this particular case. First, let me say (what you know) that I am 


» American born and bred—brought up after the straitest sect of the Univer- 


Yankee Nation. I therefore, should I say ‘‘ aught in extenuation’’ of the 
sor of “ Oliver Twist,”’ trust I shall not be * strung up” as an enemy in 
\othing can be more superlatively ridiculous (meo arbitrio) than our conduct 
winetion towards every foreigner of distinction who sets foot on our shores 
Veralk of the bumoof veneration being low on the head of Americans,—but 
iwhat country on the globe is an eminent foreigner received with so much no- 
and admiration asin ourownt Toa certain extent this would be hunora- 
‘ous as a people: it would show that a nation which permits no hereditary 
us or titles in its social or political concerns, is willing to accord the meed of 
noutaneous applause and distinction to merit. But when respect stoops to 
wvile adulation, we render ourselves contemptible in the eyes of even him we 
wsirving to honor. Drexens came in fora greater share of this sickening 
“tery than any of his predecessors. La Fayette, in his triumphal progress 
wough our land, was scercely received with greater homage and eclat than 
is English writer of (powerful, doubtless, but, nevertheless, second class) 
. Had, Guizor, Cousin, or Brovcuam visited our shores, their greet- 
¢would have been cold compared with his! And tnrn we our eyes home- 
vd. Suppose CHanNING, that mighty intellectual orb (now set, alas! for 
to which Charles Dickens was but asa glimmering taper—suppose 
\utaning had traversed his native country! Would eager “ committees” and 
‘sequ.ous crowds have accompanied Avs triumphant progress from city to city ! 
auc Cooper—the writer of fictions transcendantly above anything that has 
‘asneted from the pen of Buz—are theatres turned into ball-rooms to permit the 
bing public to have the honor of pressing the same boards with him! And 
“sghing young ladies send imploring petitions for locks of his hair! 
-doubt whether the author of ‘‘The Spy ’’ was ever honored with one of 
‘0s Invitations so profusely sent vut to our literary men, to any of the Boz 


mas: And the American press, when iterating and reiterating its plaudits 


“lus foreign novelist, behold it 

‘‘ As the wolves that headlong go 

On the stately buffalo,” 
“l€Gy essaulting Oooper, and attempting to blight the last laurel which blooms 
“ue brow of the first of the American writers of fiction—yes, I repeat it, 
hae series, from Cnartes Brocxpen Brown on (I will not say down) to 
“ON NEAL. 
Now, “ Spirit,” dear, Imust and wil! digress to say a word on this subject. 
“oper has erred. He isa worse mariner on the ever agitated straits of public 
Son then on the broad bosom of the natura! ocean. He has not learned 


“To bend the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

‘ That thrift may follow fawaing.”’ 

“élés 20 unpleasant way of telling disagreeable truths ; and among his mani. 
“¢sins, he has rashly dared to question the infallibility of that American bible 
~e Press. But if he has erred, he has been chastened. It is time this dis- 
cefal war was ended, and should he scold us a little at home, let us recol- 
~' Sow gallantly and successfully he defended us abroad, particularly when in 
“"tce. But enough of this. 

‘S02 conduct towards foreign artists, we put on the airs of children trying 
_ “ech an approving smile from foreign greatness; and sometimes I have 
“ght, to procure a favorable notice in the ever-anticipated forthcoming 
_ 8 of travels.” But should the foreign traveller happen to view things in 
“erent light—should he happen to see or hear anything in the length and 
~“c\n of our land which he considers absurd or out of place—like children 
_..&Chorus of lamentation, rage, and defiance goes up, from the most north: 
». "er ceded to us by the Ashburton treaty, to the borders of the one starred 
Public, A hint on the subject of “spitting ” from an English tourist will 
4, (Ue more unanimous note of rage and defiance from the American press, 
47. British caonon did when thundering on our defenceless cities during the 
Ra War.” One weuld have supposed that the Republic was about to declare 
te Me De Roos and Basitu Hatt, and to send a mighty national fleet to bat- 
the rs TRottope into a better Opinion of us! If possible, this is still more 
ae (ben the fawning adulation, which is its usual precursor. A nation 
. mm: ‘0 quarrel with and complain of grievances on paper, at the hand of 
rele army or navy captain—an intinerant old woman, or a second rate 
mus, y, _ {bad to put the cream on the joke, putting it in the light of black in- 
! hide for the obsequiousness and servility previously tendered to the author 

“e@: Only to think of the bird 
i “Of the broad and sweeping wiag "— 

: ty ‘om bird—which floated amid the thunders of Lake Erie, which hovered 
“eon host at New Orleans, now preparing to pounce, with a scream, on 
ee of a book of travels! This is as strong an exemplification of the 
Could merce that step which leads from the sublime to the ridiculous as one 
Fete ik wish ! hen shall we learn to respect ourselves'—when, on sub- 

not these, to sustain our national dignity! The Lord knows, “ Spirit,” I 
apy, | V2 $0 write a phillipic on my countrymen ; I speak “ more in sorrow 

~ ®oger;” but I never have witnessed one of these exhibitions of morbid 


sensitiveness on their part, without a feeling of shame and humiliation, which 
words are inadequate to express. ocr ; 

Now a word on Boz and his “Notes” I never was partial to the author. I 
have looked upon his writings as a groundwork of broad and rather low humor, 
dotted here and there with objects of divine and indescribable beauty, There 
Is a substratum of, or rather, perhaps, a secret affiliation to the vulvar, in his 
moral composition. His portraitures, with a few glorious exceptions, delineate 
humanity in its grotesque, its low, and its debased, instead of its higher and bet- 
ter phases. Highwaymen, pot-house bullies, thieves, murderers, and strum- 
pets, are his favored and favorite dramatis persone. He describes the scenes 
and Launts of these human reptiles with a minuteness which shows him ec- 
quainted with them—with a gusto which smacks not of half aversion. Thick 
of a distinguished foreign writer finding no better or more profitable amusemeat 
than in exploring that den of vice, and filth, and misery, the “ Five Peints,” in 
New York—inhaling, with little apparent disrelish, the delightful atmosphere 
of anegrobal' room. Bah! 

With such feelings as these, I sat down to the “ Notes.” The work is a lighter 
one than I should have anticipated from Dickens; but I can no where perceive 
in it those indications of prejudice against our country, of ill nature and geni- 
ine English bearishness, so generally ascribed to him by those who a few weeks 
since, were so vocal in his praises. He has been guilty, it strikes me, of a great 
manifest error in his manner of discussing the institution of Slavery in the Uni- 
ted States ; indeed, in discussing it at all, under all the circumstances of the 
case. I freely admit that a traveller has the right to examine and discuss our 
institutions. Nationally we have no political or social secrets. But the exami- 
nation should always precede the discussion. The philosophic De Toquevitte 
came among us and studied our institutions. Had he inflicted censure calmly, 
and candidly, it was bis right todo so. He who carefully weighs the facts has 
the right to form an opinion; and having formed it, to express it. Dickens 
made a flying visit through our country—barely peeped into the slaveholding 
States, and forthwith garnishes his work with an outpouring of pseudo philan- 
throphy—publishes a string of advertisements where ranaway slaves are identi- 
fied by certain scars on their bodies, to carry the impression to the world that 
all slaves are scarred and maimed by “ shot and steel,” the teeth of dogs, and 
so on, through the whole catalogue of horrors! Since reading his terrific list, I 
have been at the pains to “ think up” a list of free white men residing immnedi- 
ately about myself, who most of them never saw a slave, and who never owned 
any other master than their Maker, who might nevertheless be identified by 
scars. The result is, I could beat Boz’s catalogue allhollow! In fact, among 
our leboring population, there are, probably, almost as many who bear these 
badges of accidents by ‘flood and field,’’ as there are of those who do not. 
Among a new, active, pioneer population, thrown upon their own resources, and 
exposed tu risks of every kind from childhood—where every man anhesitatingly 
undertakes any labor which his nsed may require, and thus is constantly chang- 
ing his work and his implements—ever in a hurry, and ever taking the * shortest 
cut” regardless of danger, the only wonder is that eo goodly a number live to 
their ‘* dying day” with their natural limbs appended to their bodies. 

Now, in case any man should be lost, drowned, blowed up, or whatnot, let 
not his afflicted relatives attempt to identify bim him by a “scar.” Boz is 





es among ye taking notes, 
And faith! he'll prent ’em.” 


And then it will excite such painful feelings of commiseration among the phi- 
lanthropic landlords, manufacturers, colliery and mine proprietors (to say nothing 
of the opium cultivators in British India) of Great Britain. 

But now to the ** Notes.” I go back to my former assertion, that they were 
written in a frank and friendly spirit. Who would ask or expect a foreigner to 
be pleased at everything? Carter, Griscony, Noah, Silliman, Dwight, and 
lastly, the zmmortal Edwards Lester, all saw things to condemn in foreign coun- 
tries: and who of us blamed them for so doing! Who is there who did not 
read with delight Puckler Muskau’s polished but cutting expose of things in 
England? If we give blows, we must learn to take them. It's but a poor spe- 
cimen of courage, physical or moral, to strike, and not abide the rebuff. But 
there is higher ground to place it on than this. In this age, whatever may be 
the state of the case in the political world, in the intellectual world the form of 
government is decidedly democratic. Every one is entitled to form and express 
his opinions. He may be refuted if in error, but the right cannot be taken 
away. To deny that right (and to assault him for exercising it, is practically so 
doing) is tantamount to the confession that we are not willing to expose our 
country and its institutions to the scrutiny of the world. This ts like an attempt 
to bolster up a bad cause. For my part, I have enough confidence in my coun- 
try and its institutions to risk investigation, and defy assault. We have our fol- 
lies and our absurdities, like all other nations, but in sll that is calculated toim- 
prove, elevate, and bring happiness to man—the true object of all governments 
—we fear not comparison with other nations. What then have we to fear from 
criticism, or even from satire? If true and just, let us profit by it—if false, let 
us have dignity enough to laugh at it. 


Our press gentry remind me of the *‘ cove’’ who was soundly berating his cara 
sposa, and when an officious neighbor ‘ put in his oar’’ in the same direction, 
got knocked over in the twinkling of an eye, for his pains. ‘ Never asks help, 
when I wants to stir up my wife's idees a /eetle,”” quoth the amiable husband ! 
For the last year, who has opened a paper without being met in glaring capitals, 
by ‘* Disgraceful scenes in Congress”—* Another fight in the House of Repre- 
sentives”—** Congress turned into a Bear Garden’’—* Disgraceful pugilistic en- 
counter between Wise and Stanley in the House’—* Outrage in the Capitol,” 
&c., &c. And yet when Boz hints some of these things, though conceding 
that in many respects Congress is excelled by the Parliament of the mother 
country in these elegancies (as for example, the barn yard imitations furnished 
by Tittlebat Titmouse, Esq.. in * ‘I'en Thousand a Year’’), he is disposed of 
in the same way that the officious neighbor was by the same press that had pre- 
viously expressed the same opinions ! 


Any man who has paid his respects to the “‘ potent, grave, and reverend se- 


and “spitting” picture is not very grossly caricatured. Who has forgotten the an- 
ecdote of good old Governor Ritner, who, when installed in the Executive Man- 
sion of the Key Stone State, and who, when the distressed menial, with the 

fear of Turkey carpets before his eyes, kept shifting the spittoon from side to 

side, which the pertinacious old Governor as regularly avoided, by shifting the 
spitting corner of his mouth, until enraged beyond all endurance, he exclaimed, 
“Take away that d— silver dish, or I'll spit in it?” Congress is never without 
a fair representation of Ritnerites! I passed through the noble “ state building” 
(a far fiver building than the Capitol) of our own State, not many weeks since, 
and let him who pronounces Boz a liar, go and see! And do travellers in our 
rail road cars never spit—aye, and gentlemen passengers too! Perhaps folks 
might differ as to the definition of the word. But if General, Colonel, Judge, 
or any thing of that sort means gentleman, I have had my face sprinkled a thou- 
sand times, particularly in ‘* high winds,” by the tobacco tinctured saliva of 
gentlemen, and so has every one else, who has been much of a traveller. I have 
been politely requested to give up my seat next the window by the chewer—and 
seen the same system of exchanges go on throughout the whole car—for after 
all it is preferable to sit between these spitting batteries, nathless certain con: 
siderations (which shall be nameless ‘ Spirit,” as I know thou affectest the 
weed,) than to be exposed to even their scattering shot. And sometimes where 
the number of the chewers has exceeded the number of the outside seats. I 
have known gentlemen ride and tie, in other words, take turns with ¢€ach other 
in sitting in the outside seats! This in my judgment is a * pretty considerable 
sort of foundation ’’—for Boz’s jeat about “‘ ripping up feather beds,” which some 
have construed so literally, and taken so sadly to heart. 


In speaking of the cities, manufacturing establishments, prisons, asylums, etc. 
of our country, what can be fairer as a general thing, than the descriptions 
given by Dickens? I grant to the aggrieved Philadelphians that he has dispused 
of the city of right angles with a pert, and somewhat unflattering remark. But 
the tourist, like the poet, must be indulged in certain licences. He records a 
passing whim—a momentary impression, without intending it as the expression 
of a deliberate opinion, or progably anticipating.that any weight will be attached 
to it. Such off hand expressions might be avoided, but they are indulged in by 
all tourists, but those dry matter of fact sort of fellows, who pique themselves 
on telling you the exact number of steps to the top of the grand Pyramid—the 
height, diameter, and circumference of the Colliseum in feet and inches—the 
number of scales on Lascoon’s snakes—and, who have absolutely passed a mea- 
suring rope around the waist of the Venus de Medici! ; 

And now to dispose of the whole subject at ouce, where has Dickens, in 
cases, where he has censured or satirized the habits or customs of a portion of 
our people, made the allegation, or coaveyed the impression, that the same ridi- 
cule or censure would apply to our whole nation! Did he laugh at what he 
witnessed in a Pennsylvanian canal-boat? I grant it—and who would not be 
inclined to? But does Boz pretend even to hint that what he there saw was a 
picture of American society? Hedoesnot. Had Carter or Silliman described 
the provincial habits of a set of Englishmen he ‘met under particular circum- 
stances, (and all of our travellers do such things,) should we, or any body else 
set it cown asa picture real or intended, of the best English society ' The pro- 
position carries its absurdity on the face of it. : 

And suppose Charles Dickens did find fault with us geatle and simple ' 


What then! Whocares! Let us adopt’ Uncle Toby's philosophy towards the 
fly. And for the Lord’s sake, “ Spirit,” let us get over this childish and ridicu- 
ancestors feared 


lous sensitiveness, which fears a British laugh, more than our 
British ballets! |! Yours traly, 
Cortland Valley, N. Y., Dec. 2d, 1842. 


SovuTu-HILL. 





| sort of wittles, but because, you see 


niors ” of the Capitol, will be compelled to concede that the “ tobacco chewers” } 


_ FOREIGN POLICE. | | 


: aye, 

The Historian of Grub-Street.—Garrulity has at all times characterized the 
lean and slippered pantaloon, from good Master Justice Shallow downwards - 
and we see not why this privilege of old age should be at all abrogated ; inas- 
much, as that in the abundance of gossippy nothings poured forth, we may 
catch a few historical recollections worth treasuring, and a few “ wise saws 
and modern instances” not entirely unworthy of remembrance. E g. :— 

Jonathan Prothero, an elderly hairdresser, of about the ripe attainment of 
threescore years and ten, appeared to support # summons against an individual 
for the sum of £1 8s., for sundry labor done on an account stated. Long be- 
fore the case was called on, Jonathan Prothero’s voice was heard above the din 
of the court, descanting in a shrill treble on an infinite variety of topics. The 
New Tariff; price of beef ; the income tax, and the price of soap and candles ; 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Abinger’s charge ; and as Hotspur says, such a lot 
of “‘skimble seamble stuff,” that it was with difficulty that the criers of the 
court could make themselves heard. At length Mr. Jonathan Prothero was 
ushered bofore the commissioners, and wiping his mouth with a corner of his 
apron, he opened at once on his own account. ‘ Gentlemen,” said the lean 
barber, “it's really astonishing, really, the money I lose in the course of a year 
—quite astonishing. My shop’s in the werry centre of Milton street, which 


every body knows was once called Grub street; not because of any particular 
” 





Commissioner: What is the defendant summoned for, sir? Tell us that.— 
All in good time, sir (replied the barber, with ineffable gravity.) I suppose, 
sir, you don’t know the history of Grub street. Lord, sir, I knows every inch 
on it, frem the time when I was a little boy, all hinnocence and bread and but- 
ter, tilleuch times as— 

Commissioner [half laughing]: Will you attend to the business of the court, 
sir, or will you not !—Just as you please, sir (said the barber of “ Civil,” bowi 
very politely,) I am sure nothing can be more unpleasant thar to be kept wait- 
ing; and I sometimes say to my customers (roars of laughter), gentlemen, I 
say, please to—— 

Commissioner: Please, sir, to come to the business of your shop.—Exactly 
so, sit; the very thing; and a very pretty business it is too, I can assure you 
(irrepressible laughter); bat, lord, sir, times is wastly altered, and so is the 
street. There's a chap comes to me to be shav’d as werry much resembles 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer ; sich a ’ed of hair, and sich teeth—for an author 
[laughter ;] he’s put me up toevery thing. Why, sir, the werry identical 
room as I sleeps in, top room back, the celebrated critic Joan Dennis lodged 
in ; and the immortal John Milton, as used to whop his wife when he was wri- 
ting “* Paradise Lost,’’ lived in the werry next house. [Roars of laughter.] 

Commissioner: Really, Mr. Jonathan Prothero, I must dismiss this case if 
you don’t come tothe point. [Laughter.]—Then, sir, opposite lived Broome 
(not Johnny Broome), and one Fenton, as used to help Alexander Pope turn 
Homer into rhyme—and werry badly they was paid, as I’m given to understand; 
and there was a lot more who wrote for Pope ; and as soon as he’d sucked their 
brains out, I’m told he slew'd round upon ’em in a book called the Dunciad, 
[Immense laughter.] Ah! sir, them were times—it was Grub street then ; 
and my grandfather used to charge tuppence a snave, when he could git it ; 
and we could live by the Whigs [wigs] then, whereas now we starves by ’em. 
I shall never forget the Jast words of my grandfather, ‘‘ Jonathan,” ses he, 
““my good boy, Jonathan” 

The worthy Commissioner here made another attempt to stay the torrent of 
the plaintiff's recollections, but in vain. Jonathan proceeded: I really forget 
what I was going to say now, sir. [Laughter.] Why, sir, there's sixteen pub- 
lic-houses in Milton street, from the sign of St. Paul's, downto the Jacob’s 
Well and the Axe at totherend. [Roars of laughter.] And now, sir, to come 
to the pint—I wants eight-and-twenty shillings of Joe Smith. [Considerable 
laughter. ] 
Commissioner: And pray who is Joe Smith!—Oh! a chap as lives in 
Milton street, or, as I continues to call it, Grub street, tor this particular rea- 
son. 
Commissioner: For heaven’s sake spare us the reason !—I call it Grub street 
{continued Mr. Jonathan gravely,] first because itis Grub street, and next be- 
cause I gits my wittles by it. [Laughter.] And now sir, here’s my bill.—The 
following is a copy verbatim. 

Joe Smith, Grub street, 
To Jonathan Prothero, Grub street. 











To three months shaving. ............---.---2--- 83 10}d 

Te I 4s lid 

To sundry “ shoves in the mouth” ........-..--- All the rest. 
£1 8s. 


Commissioner: And pray sir, what is a shove in the mouth !—God bless me, 
what dont you know? said Jonathan. 

Indeed, I do not, replied the Commissioner.— Well then, sir, @ shove in the 
mouth means a go of maz, [roars of laughter,]—‘‘ semmat short,” and a warie- 
ty of othernames. [Laughter] 

The worthy Commissioner having been enlightened upon the subject, decided 
that “all the rest” must be struck out, and as Joe Smith was not present, Jona- 
than Prothero was ordered to begin de novo. “Just as I expected, sir,’ said 
Mr. Jonathan Prothero, ‘‘as my poor grandfather said, when once you goes to 
law—”’ 

Here the court was ordered to be cleared, and the last our reporter heard, 
was the dying echo of Jonathan’s shrill voice, ‘‘ As my poor grandfather said, 
when once you goes’’—Cetera desunt. Sunday Times. 





When England was thretened with invasion by France a certain corporation 
agreed to forma volunteer corpes, on condition that they should not be 
obliged to quit the country. Their proposal was submitted to Mr Pitt, the 
premier, who facetiously observed, that he had no objectionsto the terms, if 
they would permit him toadd—ezcept in case of invasion. 

Eloquence.—The following sublime pororation was recently delivered before 
a court of justice in the interior of Pennsylvania :—‘* Your honours ait high 
upon the adornable seat of justice, like the American Eagle perched upon the 
Asiatic rock of Gibraltar, while the eternal streams of justice, like the cadaver- 
ous clods of the valley, flow meandering at your feet.” 

A Rake.—A captain of a vessel loading coals, went into a counting-house, 
and requested the lend of arake ; the merchant looking towards his clerks, 
said, ** { have a number of them here, but none of them who weuld wish to be 
haulded over the coals.” 





ALISON’S FRENCH REVOLUTION—NAPOLEON’S 
LAST BATTLES. 
History of Europe from the commencement of the French Revolution in 1789, to the 


Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E., Advocate Vol, 
X.,8 vo. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1842. 








We were, we believe, amonst the first to hail the appearance of Mr. Alison’s 
instructive and interesting volumes, and we now offer him our sincere and cor- 
dial congratulation upon their close. He has completed a very fal! aud graphi- 
cal history of Europe, during a period replete with interest, and abounding in 
events of absorbing magnitude ; and he brought to his task a candid, an eleva- 
ted, and inquiring mind, and a laborious and persevering diligence and research, 
which have enabled him to present to the English reader, for the first time, in 
a continuous form, the multifarious transactions which he has undertaken to elu- 
cidate, so as to preclude the necessity of referring to any other work for such 
knowledge on the subject as may satisfy the genera! reader. 

The tyro in history may now study, with an undivided mind, all the conse- 
quences of that mystery ot iniquity—the French Revolution. He may discern 
its origin in the superstition by which the pure simplicity of the Gospel was 
obscured ; he miay trace its growth in the infidelity which such superstition is 
sure to engender, when the religious system of any country falls below the re- 
quirements of the age ; he may witness its progress in the development Of those 
passions and propensities which are sure to manifest themselves in corrupt hu- 
man nature when the restraints of religion are removed, and in that violent re- 
action against tyrannical establishments which ended in the overthrow of social 
order, until society became convulsed, humanity demonized, and a whole nation 
infected with an epidemic frenzy, which rendered them a curse to themseives, 
and a scourge and an astonishment to the world. 

The reflecting student may also learn, if he deeply ponder the pages of this 
enlightened man, that, amidst all the disorders incident to revolution, and the 
temporary triumph of impiety and wickedness, ‘ verily there is a Gud that 
judgeth the earth.” To this point Mr Alison always has a special reference ; 
and we deem it impossible that many of the details which on former occasions 
we deemed it right to bring before our readers when noticing his earlier volumes, 
can be attentively considered by any competent judge, without impressing the 
conviction of au overruling Providence, Ir. this tenth and last volume, the 
great historical drama is brought to aclose. Tne great man who so long “ rode 
the whirlwind and directed the storm” of the revolation, and whose genius and 
whose énergy was such that he seemed to have subdued the monster who had 
destroyed all others, and subordinated bim te his own will and pleasure, is him- 
self the victim of that vaulting ambition which had stimulated his rise, and finds 
that in the deeds of darkness and of blood, by the mere of which he had 
hoped to grasp aniversal empire, was engendered that avenging wrath by which 
he was stripped of his dominions, and eg to the lips in humiliation. 

Yes; Buonaparie was the concentrated essence of the French revolution. 
In him was exemplified all the terrific energy of that dreadful explosion, with 
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rected. The fightnings which played wat 6 his head he collected, by means 
of his conductors, and converted into an artillery, by which, for @ season, he was 
enabled to spread confusion amongst his enemies. He thus, for a time, appeared 
to be a god. All nations, with one glorious exception, at one or another, time 
bowed cown and worshipped him. And this was the cause why he was so 
holden with pride, and so surcharged with cruelty, that he deemed no let or 
impediment could be placed to his dominion from the sea unto the world’s end. 
“T would have yoor master to know,” was his language to the ambassador from 
the Emperor of Russia, “ that I propose, and I dispose.” And eh, how signal- 
ly was the impiety avenged ! The conflagration of Moscow and the snows of 
Russia, were the answer to the profane and wicked boast ; and the debris of 
the most splendid armament that Europe ever saw, in rout, and confusion, and 
‘despair, through the countries which they had so recently traversed with a con- 
conqueror’s tread, was but the precursor to that tissue of calamities, which 
thenceforth, in uninterrupted sequence, attended the French arms, until the po- 
tentate who would fain wrest the bolt from Omnipotence, was precipitated to 
his doom, and became as memorable for the reverses which he sustained, as he 
had ever previously been for the brilliant successes which conducted to his ex- 
altation. 
It is, in truth, in the vindication of the ways of God to man, by pointing out 
the retributive justice which sooner or Jater overtakes long triumphant wicked- 
ness, that the value of Mr. Alison’s volumes chiefly consist. He has studied 
his subfect with the mind,of a man deeply imbued with this truth, that “ verily 
there is a God that judgeth the earth ;” and he seldom fails to trace to a depar- 
ture from moral or religious principle, the heaviest calamities to which the na- 
tions of Europe were subjected, during the tyrannous ascendancy of the prin- 
ciples of the revolution. 
The reader who has traced even our brief and necessarily meagre analysis of 
the preceding volumes, will have seen how inevitably the first outbreak of the 
revolution proceeded from the abuses engendered by tyranny and superstition. 
He will have seen how furiously oppressed humanity at length vindicates itself, 
and how terribly its oppressions are avenged. As he proceeds, he will see the 
demonizing effects of unbalanced democratic power upon the multitude, when 
either godless or unenlightened. He will see the fury with which the different 
factions assail each other, after they have, by their united efforts, completed the 
destruction of the privileged orders. He will thus see society resolved into 
its original elements, and an anarchy of evil passions, in which confusion itself 
is worse confounded, taking the place of the government that had been over- 
thrown, until France ran with the blood of its most virtuous citizens ; and, re- 
solving itself into a nation of atheists, firebrands, and assassins, atlronted the 
eye of heaven by impieties too shocking tobe described, and disturbed the 
peace of surrounding nations by a propagandism too monstrous to be tolera- 
ted, until indignant Basope was roused to arms, and every civilized country 
felt itself cencerned in arresting a course of things which must, if unresist- 
ed, have Jed to universal disorder. He will then see the desperate and 
convulsive struggle of the regicide power to make head against the hos- 
tility which has been provoked by her misdeeds, until, sinking under the 
exhaustion of her own efforts, she saccombs under the domination of the 
military chief, who curbed her factions, retrieved her fortunes, and led her 
armies to victory. A tyranny was now established, a splendid, gorgeous, 
military tyranny, in which Bonaparte made his little finger feel more heavy, 
than the feeble-minded Louis had ever made his whele loins, and by which, 
the madness and wickedness of revolution was well avenged. Nor does 
the retributive justice of heaven appear only in the oppressions and calamities 
which a guilty nation brought upon itself by its misdeeds. It is clearly discern. 
ible also in the dealings of God with the surrounding nations, whose reverses, 
during the ascendancy of Buonaparte, are all distinctly wraceable either to de- 
fects in their government, or a want of principle in their councils, by which they 
might have well proveked the Almighty Ruler’s high displeasure. It is im- 
possible to behold the great continental monarchies so repeatedly prostrated be. 
fore the terrific energy of France, and steeped to the lips in misery and humi- 
liation, without thinking of the partition of Poland, and considering that it was 
when their own hands were still reeking with the blood of an unoffending na- 
tion, which in their profligate ambition they had torn asunder, they were com- 
pelled to feel that galling tyranny by which the iron was made to enter into 
their souls. But long enough had the great oppressor been suffered to prevail 
as the scourge of God. His own iniquities, and those of the nation whom he 
punished while he governed, loudly challenged divine vengeance. And, though 
long delayed, at last it came; and the interest and the value of the volume be- 
fore us chiefly consists in the vivid detail of those circumstances which led to 
& more cordia! and better principled combination of the European powers against 
the great oppressor, and the struggles of that extraordinary man against the 
tide of destiny which now rushed upon him with an overwhelming flood, but 
which he bold!y breasted to the last ; and when he was eventually overborne by 
it, a single man against an embattled world still left him ‘‘ not less than arch- 
angel ruined.” 
he following is the historian’s description of the deplorable state of the 
French army after the disastrous campaign of 1813. 


On returning to Paris, Napoleon had inserted a ststement in the Moniéeur, 
that the re-organization of the army was rapidly advancing ; that the marshals 
had received reinforcements to enable them to maintain impregnable the bar- 
rier of the Rhine ; that the artillery had repaired its losses ; the National Guards 
were crowding into ite fortresses ; and that all the efforts of the allies would be 
shattered againat the bulwark of art and nature. But in the midst of all this 
seeming confidence, the real state of the army on the frontier was very different , 
and disaster, wide-spread and unparalleled, had overtaken the shattered re- 
mains of the host which had wended its way back from the Elbe. Though the 
country through which that retreat had been conducted was rich and cultivated, 
the season temperate, and the marches not in general of unusual length; yet 
the deplorable effects of Napoleon's system of carrying on war without maga- 
zines, or provisions of any kind for a retreat, had reduced the troops to the 
most woeful state of destitution. The first corps which passed along the road 
consumed every thing on its line, and within reach of the stragglers on either 
side, to the distance of several miles; and those which came after, as on the 
Moscow retreat, could find nothing whatever whereon to subsist. Magazines 
there were none between the Elbe and the Rhine, a distance of above two hun- 
dred miles, except at Erfurth; and the supplies there only maintained the 
troops during the two days that they rested within the walls. During the fif- 
teen days that the retreat lasted, the men were left to search for subsistence as 
they best could, alung an already wasted and exhausted line, and the consequence 
was, that they straggled from necessity over the whole country, and arrived on 
the Rhine half starved, in the deepest dejection, and bearing with them the 
seeds of a frightful epidemic, which soon proved more fatal even than the sword 
of the enemy. 

‘* Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the inhabitants of the left bank 
of the Rhine, who had hitherto known war only by its excitement and its glo- 
ries, when they beheld this woeful crowd, refiuent by the bridge of Mayence in- 
to the French territory, and spreading like a flood over the whole country. But 
their number was so considerable that even the zeal and charity of the inhabi- 
tants, which were taxed to the utmost, were unable to provide any effectual re- 
medy for theirdistresses. In the fortified towns, where the great mass of the 
fugitives, armed ard unarmed, found a refuge, their situation though at first 
superior was ere long still more deplorable. The dreadfal typhus fever which 
they brought with them from the scenes of their suffering in the Geman plains, 
soon spread to such a degree among the exhausted crowds who sought shelter 
within their walls, that in a few days not only the greater part of the military, 
but a large proportion of the citizens, were prostrate on the bed of sickness. 
The churches, the hospitals, the halls of justice, the private houses, were soon 
filled with a ghastly and dying multitude, among whom the worst species of 
fever spread its ravages, and dysentery wore down extenuated forms to the 
lowest stage of weakness. Such was the mortality, that for several weeks at 
Mayence it reached five hundred aday. The exhalations arising from so 
great a multitude of dead bodies, which all the efforts of the inhabitants could 
not succeed in burying, were such, that they ere long pvisoned the atmosphere, 
and ene an insupportable and pestilential odour through the whole city. The 
church-yards and ordinary places of sepulture being soon overcharged, and in- 
terment in coffins out of the question, from the multitude of dead bodies which 
abounded on all sides, they were thrown promiscuously into vast trenches dug 
in the public cemeteries, which where rapidly heaped up to a height exceeding 
that of the walls which enclosed them ; and, when this resource failed, they 
were consigned to the Rhine, the stream of which wafted them down, as from 
a vast field of carnage, to the German Ocean ; while the shores of the Baltic 
were polluted by the corpses, which, borne by the waters of the Elbe, the Oder, 
and the Vistula, from the vast charnel-houses which the fortresses on their banks 
had become, bespoke the last remains and final punishment of the external go- 
vernment of the revolution.” 

But France was now to have the bitter chalice commended to her own lips, 
which she had so long made other nations drain to the dregs. The sacred terri- 
tory was on all sides invaded— Wellington, in the south, with hostile banners 
displayed, came down from the Pyrenees upon the fertile plains of the Ga 
tonne, while the united armies of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Sweden extend- 

d their mighty masses towards the north and east, enclosing, by the progres- 
sive delopment of their resources, their formidable antagonist in a circle of 
fire. Never, surely, since the world began, was such involuntary homage done 
to the geniue and valor of asingle man! The allies made war, not upon a 
meme an individual. Their hostility wes directed, not against 

tance, but Napoleon Bonaparte. He had made her what she was—a terror 
to the nations; and it was now clear to almost all the allies, and loudly asserted 
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he emperor of Russia, who took the Jead in the coalition, that by his de- 
position alone could she become what she ought to be ; so that her existence 
as an independent state might be compatible with the security of the rest of 
Europe. Only Austria demurred. That power, from the very commencement 
of the contest had looked with a greedy eye to national advantages at the ex- 
pense of the common cause, and was indebted for some of the most serious re 

verses to the selfish councils which postpened general to personal objects. 
And now, when her son-in-!aw was driven to his last resource, great was the 
reluctance which was evinced by the emperor tocompe! him to lay down the 
imperial sceptre, and wily were the expedients of Prince Metternich to pro- 
cure for him such terms as might still leave him upon the throne. In vain 
were the reclamations of the Prussian and Russian sovereigns thundered in the 
dull ears which would not hear them. In vain were the most tempting oppor- 
tunities of advancing upon the French capital opened to the allies by their vic- 
torious arms. Austria was sluggish in her movements to a degree that baulked 
the ardent spirit and defeated the energetic combinations of the other powers ; 
and were it not for the desperate imprudence of Napoleon, who was deceived 
by some temporary gleams of success into the belief that his star was about to 
be again ascendant, the bold advance would never have been made which brought 
to its appropriate close the eventful drama of the revoiution. 

We can afford to give our readers but a very few extracts, in which Mr. Ali- 
son depicts with much vigor the contest which was now going on, and the pro- 
digious energy of the French emperor, who, overmatehed though he was, still 
boldly kept the fieid against most overwhelming odds,and whose military genius 
never shone forth with brighter lustre than just taen when it was about to be ex- 
tinguished for ever. 

The following 1s the description our historian gives of the combat at Laon, 
where for the first time the whole disposable forces of Napoleon, under his own 
personal direction, were brought to the stand :— 

“It was a sublime and yet animating spectacle, when, on the evening of the 
8th March, the allied army withdrew on all sides into the vicinity of this ancient 
and celebrated city. To the anxious and trembling crowds of citizens, and 
peasants driven in from the adjacent country, which had been the theatre of 
hostilities, the horizon to the south and west appeared covered by innumerable 
fires ; loud discharges of cannon rolled on all sides, and sensibly approached 
the town ; long lines of light, proceeding from the fire of the infantry of the 
allies as they retired, or the French as they advanced, were distinctly seen 
as the shades of evening setin. When night approached, and darkness over- 
spread the plain, a still more extraordinary speciacle presented itself ; the con- 
tinued fire in the midst of the thickets and woods with which the country 
abounded, produced a strange optical delusion, which converted the trees into 
so many electrical tubes, from the summits of which sparks and dazzling light, 
as from so many fireworks, appeared to rush upwards into the heavens. In 
the midst of this lurid illumination, long lines of infantry, dark masses of ca- 
valry, and endless files of artillery, were seen covering the plain in all direc- 
tions, till they were lost in the obscurity of the distance. 

“The succeeding day, being the 9th, was passed without any serious action 
on either side. Approached to the villages of Classy, Sermilly, and Ardon, at 
the foot of the hill of Laon, the centre and left, composed of the troops under 
Napoleon in person, were perfectly prepared for an attack ; but he was justly 
unwilling to hazard a general engagement, until his right wing, under Marmont, 
came up to ics ground from the side of Rheims; and repeatedly in the course of 
the day he dispatched messengers in that direction, to learn where the marshal 
was, and how svon he might be expected in the field. Meanwhile, in order to 
feel the strength of the enemy’s position, Ney was ordered to advance right 
against Laon by the great road from Soissons. Favored by a thick fog which 
entirely enveloped the hil! of Laon, and concealed his advance from the enemy, 
he succeeded, by a sudden attack, in making himself master of the villages of 
Sermilly and Ardon, at the foot of the hill, and was only prevented from push- 
ing up its slopes by the concentric fire of the batteries, which commanded every 
approach to the town. At eleven the mist cleared away, and the whole field of 
battle became visible from the ramparts. Blucher, perceiving how inconsider- 
able were the forces opposed to him in the ceutre, resolved to resume the offen- 
sive, and drive the enemy from the villages he had won at the foot of the hill. 
With this view, while Woronzow's infantry were ordered to attack Sermilly in 
front, and Bulow’s at Ardon, a division of infantry, supported by all Winzinge- 


This double attack entirely succeeded, and Ney’s corps were driven back across 
the chaussée and marshes towards Etouville, in such disorder, that it was only 
by charging with the imperial guard and reserve cavalry, that Ney and Beliard 
succeeded in arresting the pursuit of the allies, and driving them back to the 
bottom of the hill. At four in the afternoon, Napoleon having |earned that 
Marment had come up to his ground on the right towards Athies, on the road to 
Rheims, brought forward his guards and cuirassiers, and by a vigorous advance 
again expelled the allies from Ardon, and carried, after a bloody struggle, 
the village of Classy, and the Abbey of St. Vincent, from the Russians on their 
right. 

ae Neither party, however, were intent on these attacks ; both fought only to 
gain cime. Napoleon was counting the minutes, till the announcement of the 
approach of Marmont warned him that he might with safety commence a real 
attack upon the enemy at once in flank and front; while Blucher, having re- 
ceived intelligence of the French marshal being expected on the road to Rheims 
from Laon, where he was totally unsupported by the remainder of the army, 
was taking measures to fall upon and crush him. Meanwhile Marmont, who 
had commenced his march early in the morning from Bery-au-Bac, issued at one 
in the afternoon from the defile of Fetieux, and, driving the Prussian videttes 
before him, commenced an attack at four o’clock on a division of D’York’s in- 
fantry, which was stationed at Athies, and after a fierce combat, the Prussians 
were driven out of the village, which now became a prey to the flames. Blu- 
cher now clealy perceived, from the vivacity of this assault, that the principal 
effort of the enemy was to be made in that direction ; and that Napoleon’s de- 
sign was to amuse him by false attacks in front on the Soissons road, and, 
meanwhile turn his flanks, cut him off from all communication with the grand 
army, and throw him back on a separate field of operations on the side of Flan- 
ders. He immediately took measures to defeat this project, and converted it to 
the enemy's ruin ; and for this object, his central positien at Laon, midway as 
it were between the two wings of the French army, presented extraordinary ad- 
vantages. Langerou and Sacken were removed up behind Laon to the left, so 
as to be in a condition to support D’York ; Kleist was ordered up to the front, 
close in his rear; the horse-artillery of the army of Silesia was moved to the 
extreme left, so as to be ready to commence the attack; the infantry were all 
arranged in close columns, the cavalry in dense array of squadrons, and the 
whole received orders, as soon as it was dark, to advance in double quick time, 
and without firing a shot, or uttering a word, against the enemy. 

“Meanwhile Marmont’s troops, worn out with fatigue, and wholly uncon- 
scious of their danger, had sunk to sleep in their frigid bivouacs. At the dead 
of night, and in perfect silence, the Prussians advanced to the attack ; Prince 
William of Prussia led the infantry, which were headed by the brigades of Horn 
and Klux, and moved by the high road right on Athies; the fields on either side 
were filled with the remains of Kleist’s corps, all in close column, so as to oc- 
cupy very little room ; while Zeithen’s turned the right flank of the enemy, and 
drove them back on the infantry. Both attacks proved entirely successful. So 
complete was the surprise, so universal the consternation, that the French mere- 
ly fired one round of grape on the approach of Prince William, and then dis- 
persed, every one flying in the profound darkness where chance or his fears di- 
rected. Zeithen’s horse at the same instant falling on the right, increased the 
confusion ; the fugitives from these two attacks, flying at right angles to each 
other, soon got intermingled, and poured headlong out in frightful disorder, on 
the road to Bery-au-Bac ; while the Prussian infantry, pressing on through the 
throng with loud shouts, soon arrived at the grand park and reserve caissons, all 
of which, with the exception of a few pieces, were taken. The Prussian hus- 
sars, highly elated with their success, continued the pursuit without intermis- 
sion, and the darkness of the night alone prevented the whole corps being made 
prisoners. In wild confusion, horse, foot, and the few cannon, hurried through 
the defile of Fetieux, six miles off, at the entrance of which, Colonel Fabvier 
contrived to rally a few hundred men, who, from the smallness of their number, 
not being perceived from the darkness of the night, contrived to stop the pur- 
suit. As it was, however, Marmont lost forty pieces of cannon, a hundred and 
thirty-one caissons, and two thousand five hundred prisoners ; the number of 
killed and wounded, from the rapidity of the flight, was not considerable ; but 
his corps was totally dispersed, and disabled from taking any part, till re-organ- 
ized, in any military operation, while the whole loss of the allies was not three 
hundred men. } 

Napoleon, anticipating a general battle, was drawing on his boots at four 
o’clock, in the morning of the 10th, with his horse already at the door, when 
two dragoons, who had just arrived on foot in great consternation, were brought 
tohim. They stated that they had escaped by a miracle from a nocturnal hour- 
rah, which the enemy had made on the bivouacs of Marmont; that the marshal 
himself was killed or taken, and that all was lost on that side. He immediate- 
ly gave orders to suspend the preparations for a general attack, which were al- 
ready commencing ; and soon after more authentic intelligence of the disaster 
arrived, to the effect that the marshal was neither killed nor taken, but that his 
corps was entirely dispersed, its artillery lost, and the fugitives in disorder, only 
beginning to rally in the neighborhood of Fismes. The Emperor at once saw, 
that to persist in his attack on Laon, defended by an enemy double in amount 
to. his own force, and with his right wing, for the time at least, hors de combat, 
was a vain attempt. But how to retreat in the face of a victorious enemy was 
the question ; for already Blucher, elated by his victory, had given orders to 
Langeron, Sacken, D’York, ani Kleist, to pursue Marmont with the utmost vi- 











rode’s cavalry, were directed to make a sweep in the plain, and turn their left. | 





gor; and he himself was only waiting on the ramparts 
he saw every movement in the French army, for the commence 

treat of the main body, to pursue on the road to Svissons In Pr of 
adopted the wisest course he could have pursued, which Bag. 1S dilemma i, 
he was, and impose upon the Prussian general by the displa, ® emai 
force in front, 0 as at once to prevent pursuit of his own md O* 8 form) 
pressure on that of Marmont. So completely did this plan pe and re 
cher, who in the first instance had given orders to Bulow and Was that Bi, 
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in consequence, who at daybreak had made a successfu| attack with herniche 
rode’s advanced guard on the French d'vision at Classy, on the allied Ving nge. 
ing himself unsupported, was obliged to return in haste to the foot Pra find. 
Laon ; and shortly after nine o'clock Napoleon ordered a general ad Oe bilo 
that formidable position. The action soon became extremely war ANC Apri 
the French approached the hill, they were received by such ioe and wher 
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other man with stunning violence, but it only operated upon him a8 a sy 
to greater efforts to retrieve, if it were yet possible, the falling ri 
empire. The town of Rheims, having been taken by General s Pr sp 
which Blucher’s communications with the grand army were re-estab) a oy 
the right flank of Napoleon threatened : Hshed, ang 


‘“‘He had no sooner heard of it, accordingly, than he gave orders f; 
whole army, with the exception of Mortier's corps, which was left fo a 
fenee of Soissons, to defile to the right on the road for Rheims. With rng 
edition did they march, that on the evening of the same day on which — 
out from Soissons, the advanced guards appeared before the walls o{ Rho - 
The Prussian videttes could hardly believe their own eyes when the jy eae 
number of the enemy showed that a serious attack was intended - and a 
standing repeated warning sent to St. Priest, he persisted in declaring it a. 
only a few light troops that were appearing, and could not be brought t: oa 
that the army so recently defeated at Laon was already in a condition to 1... 
offensive operations. At length, at four o'clock, the cries of the a 
well-known grenadier caps of the old guard, announced that the emperor hie 
self was on the field; and then, as well he might, the Russian general cm 
began to take measures for his defence. The nearest regiments, sitmtas 
ders or any regular array, hurried off to the threatened point; the Freneh i 
fully feigning to be outnumbered, ceased firing and fell back, and for a chon 
time all was quiet. St. Priest was confirmed, by this circumstance, jp the be 
lief that it was only a partizan division which was before him, or, at mos: the 
beaten corps of Marmont, for which he conceived himself fully a match: ap4 
even on being assured by a prisoner that Napoleon was with the troops, be said 
‘ He will not step over fourteen thousand men; you need not ask which wats 
retire, there will be no retreat.’ a 

“Shortly after Napoleon arrived, and after looking on the town fora short 
time, dryly observed—‘ The ladies of Rheims will soon have a bad quarter of 
an hour’—and gave orders for an immediate attack. The allies by this tine 
had almost entirely assembled in front of the town, end occupied a position 
two lines, guarding the approaches to it ; the right resting on the river Vele 
the left extending to the Basse-Muire ; the reserves on the plateau of St. Ge. 
nevive in the suburbs, where twenty-four pieces of cannon were planted, These 
preparations seem to prognosticate a vigorous defence; but ihe promptitude 
and force of Napoleon’s attack rendered them of very little avail. Eight thou. 
sand horse, supported by thirty pieces of horse artillery, were directed at once 
against the Russian left, to which St. Priest had hardly any cavalry to oppose ; 
ia afew minutes three Prussian battalions were surrounded and made prisoners. 
At the same time Marmont, supported by the guards of honor and cavalty of 
the guard, advanced by the high-road, direct upon the enemy’s centre. The 
Russian general, upon this, perceiving that he was immensely over-matched, 
gave orders for the first line to fall back on the second : and, at the same time, 
the battery of twenty-four guns withdrew towards the rear. Hardly were these 
movements commenced, when he himself was wounded in the shoulder bya 
ball: this event discouraged the troops ; and the retiring columns, aware of 
their danger from the great masses which were every where pressing afier them, 
fell into disorder, and hastened with more speed than was consistent with disci- 
pline into the town. Owing to the narrowness of the bridge and streets, the 
columus got entang!ed at every step, and in Jess than a quarter of an hour de 
came a mere mob, while the French infantry and cavalry, with loud shou's, 
were pressing on theirrear. Such was the scene of horror and confusion whic 
soon ensued, that it appeared impossible for any part of the corps to escape ; 
and none in all probability would have done so but for the steadiness of the tt 








sion which leaves nothing to be desired. 
by the magical name of Napoleon again in arms, 


refer our readers, while we hasten to offer such remarks as occu 
account which our historian gives of the crowning victory at Wate 


appear to be the opinion of Mr. Alison,{but, as we think, upon V 
grounds. His pages have attracted the notice of a very distingu!® 


cessible to other men, and by whom many of the facts narra 
are denied, while the positions assumed by him are powerfully, 40 
disputed: and we allow that it is a matter of not a little nation 
whether a slur is or is not to rest upon the first military repute! 
world. 


view, to that which, in the Peninsula, he had so frequently 
although in the first instance he had contemplated an invasi0 
he clearly saw, so early as the middle of April, 
and that with Napoleon must rest the initiative in the coming * 
issues of which were to determine the destinies of Europe. His duty, 5 the i 
clearly was, to be prepared, as far as possible, at all vulne bi 
portance of which might attract the attention of the enemy, 40 
troops that, when the principal point of attack was clearly indica “ 
mass his supporting columns so as best to arrest the threatened 


engaged, is clearly manifest, as from letters both to Sc oe ie 
Henry Wellesley, bearing date 2d June, he distinctly mentions t + jistincl 
day upon which he hoped the 


army in his front, but tothe German and Russian troops — - 
march to the theatre of action, an¢ whose communication wth 21 


giment of Riezan,which, under its heroic colone!,Count Schobelof,formed square 
an the field of battle, and not only repulsed the repeated attacks of an enormous 
mass of cavalry at the entrance of the town, ard gave time for a large part of 
the corps to defile in the rear, but itself pierced through the forest of sabres "4 
the bayonet, bearing their bleeding and dying general in their arms. 


“ General Emmanuel now took the command ; and the most vigorous ¢ 
were made at the entrance of the town, by disposing the troops in the ousts 
which adjuined it; and so obstinate was the resistance which they preseste®, 
that for about three hours the French were kept at bay. Towards midnigt, 
however, it was discovered that the enemy, by fording the Vele, had got rv" 
the town, and therefore the whole troops in it were withdrawn, some on the 10% 
to Chalons, others on that to Laon, while the defence of the gate was enirusted 
to a non-commissioned officer of the 33d light infantry, with two hundred men. 
This little band of heroes kept their ground to the last, and were found by tt 
officer sent to withdraw them, dividing their few remaining cartridges, and e 
couraging each other to hold out even till death. When they received orien 
to retire, they did so in perfect order, as the evacuation was completed ; ‘e 
they fortunately effected their retreat in the darkness, without being mace *” 
soners. Napoleon then made his entry into the town at about one — 
the morning by torch light, amidst the acclamations of his troops, 40°!" 
astic cheers of the ‘inhabitants, who gave vent to the general transpor 
spontaneous illumination. In this brilliant affair the French took two ee 
five hundred prisoners, eleven guns, and a hundred caissons, and the (ote age 
the allies was three thousand five hundred, while the Emperor Napoleon ‘ae 
only weakened by eight hundred men—a wonderful achievement (0 ed 
effected by a worn-out army, after nearly two months’ incessant marching te 
fighting, and two days after a disastrous defeat ; but more memorable "d 
one circumstance which gives it a peculiar interest—it was the Last TOW": 
POLEON EVER TOOK.” 


The capture of Paris, the fall of Napoleon, 
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The great question is, was the Duke of Wellington surprised by wt - 
tagonist, and were his measures characterised by that haste and ~ h wou 
tion which must detract from his merits as agreat commander’ >" 
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: ise? He had predetermined, upon excel- 
what, then, ——_ Ge sone contest should take place in front rather 
4 military grounds, Pt ked in which the battle 
ot ear of Brussels, The very field was marked in w , 
jas in the ht. The very day was indicated when hostilities were likely to 
as vo BC .. f what, then, was the Duke of Wellington unaware, or against 
commence p rovided? He could not know beforehand whether Bonaparte 
gpat was re bis principal attack by the way of Charleroi or by the way of ons. 
gould ma h Emperor knew too well how to keep his own counsel. His eagle 
The Frene n, no doubt, exploring the vulnerable points along the British line, 
eve bad ow : duke been well prepared to give him a warm reception upon 
yod had ‘teal and not Charleroi might have been his first object. But as soon 
bs apie was made aware that the Prussian right was seriously attacked, he 
gs the ° orders which brought his troops into the several positions where their 
gsued the ight be of most avail, and prepared, in case the Prussians should be 
pevonc 9 that retirement upon Waterloo where the final stand was to be 
wg which he has rendered memorable to all time by his immorta! 
ade, 
nciory this there was no surprise. But the duke did more. Having de. 
[na e orders to his own troops, by which the several divisions were to 
o bear upon the point of attack, he actually rode over to Ligny on 
the 15th, and saw the veteran Blucher on the morning of the 16th, 
") pefore the action was fought in which he was worsted, He then arrang- 
i yith him, that in case of defeat, be should fall back on Wavres, and be 
oA on the next day to move in the direction of Waterloo. By this wise 
rea tie the great object of Buonaparte’s attack was defeated. He did 
Fuel in separating the Prussians fromthe British. The old Prussian 
ron horseback on the morning of the 18th, making his impatient way, 
many difficulties, to the scene of action, deterinined to redeem his 
ize: and as the deep booming of artillery told him how hotly the English 
pope cursing, ne doubt, the tardy-gaited steed, which could not bear 
ae wings of fire,to the contest. Ir all this, assuredly, there was no sur. 


gatched th 
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was 00 
rough 


se. . : * a 
i on what, then, does Mr. Alison ground his dictum that a surprise really 


vi take place? Upon this, that some of our infantry arrived at Quatre Bras 
githout the proper support of cavalry. Such, undoubtedly, was the case.— 
gy: it remains to be proved that this was an oversight on the part of the 
ike. It is very possible that there are unpublished memoranda by which 
‘vig macter might be explained. The duke was only responsible for the issue, 
‘i (or the faithful delivery or the due execution of his orders. A very l.:ttle 
ielsv on the part of his messengers, not to talk of the many casualties to 
hich they might have been exposed, would be sufficient to account for this. 
is perfectly certain that in the course of the night the cavairy did arrive, and 
om thenceforth our gallant troops, who had before taken tolerably good care 
f themselves, were abundantly protected. Now to ground upon a casualty 
ike this, a charge which compromises the military reputation of the greatest 
yanor of his age, is reprehensible in the extreme in one who might well have 
yuspended his own judgment until he was more certainly informed upon whom 
ihe dame really rested that the cavalry were not present with the troops when 
ihey were most wanted. , ; 
But the collateral proof which Mr. Alison adduces that the Duke of Welling - 
wo was surprised, is even more insulting than the imputation itself is inju- 
yous. It is this, that the duke depended upon Fouche for his information re. 
gecting the movements of the Frencn emperor, and that by that arch-traitor 
jewas deceived. Now to suppose that Buonaparte would have entrusted such 
rillain with his most secret resolves respecting the commencement of the 
campaign, (a wretch whom, shortly before he set out from Paris, he was upor 
the point of handing over to the executioner,) is greatly to underrate the mili- 
wy prudence of that extraordinary man ; and to suppose that the duge would 
ive depended on him for correct information upon such a subject, is to impute 
him a degree of folly which would have utterly unfitted him for any com. 
mind, and for whieh, assuredly, his whole previous history does not furnish any 
warrant. The plain fact is, and Mr. Alison might have learned it from his own 
despatches, that he had no communication with Fouche whatsoever, that he 
mited for no information which shovid come through so polluted a source, and 
tat his arrangements were made, and his final measures taken with reference 
wely to the great military and political considerations which should be upper- 
nost in his mind. And they were guided by a wisdom and executed with a 
romptitude and vigour, which, notwithstanding accidents over which he could 
uve no control, left nothing to be desired for the successful prosecution of a 
ontest, in the issue of which, it is scarcely saying too much to say that the 
sterests of humanity were more involved than in any other that had taken 
Jace from the commencement of the world. No. Had Mr. Alison been there, 
fuuché might have made a fool of kim. He may rest assured that that wily 
wiguer did not make a fool of the Duke of Wellington. 


Admitting that with Buonaparte rested the initiative in the coming contest, 
rust was the duty of the noble duke ? Was it not so to dispose his troops as 
tet an effective observation might be made of all points upon which he might 
menaced? This included the space between Charleroi and Mons, and 
litte would have been advantages both military and political, from strkiag a 
uecessful blow against the English, by which they might be separated from 
weit naval resources, and by which the personal safety of Louis the Eighteenth, 
ud the French court might be compromised, which would not have attended 
wattack upon the Prussians, even supposing them to be never so completely 
seated. It is, therefore, not improbable, that the noble duke looked to Mons 
wile point upon which Napoleon would advance, and that he took care to be 
wre ready for him there than he was in any other quarter; while yet hie ar- 
ngements were such that his troops could be rapidly moved to any other point 
thich might be really menaced, so as to be in the field of battle when they 
Were required. oo . 

The cavalry were concentred in and about Grammont, a position in which 
lity were well in hand, supposing the attack to be made by the way of Mons. 
fad they been at Nivelle, as matters actually occurred, it would, no doubt, 
uebeen more convenient. And this very circumstance may have been the 
‘use why the French emperor directed his force in the first instance against 
lt Prussians, and where he was less expected. But could that be called a 
wprise' Assutedly not. The more probable danger was not only foreseen but 
wevented ; and the troops were rapidly put in motion to meet the new con- 
ungency, so as effectually to baffle the efforts of the enemy. It is true the 
‘wvalry did not arrive at Quatre Bras quite a8 seasonably as could be desired ; 
rut that is a casualty which might be,accounted for by any one of twentv acci- 
‘ents which, in the tumult of such a busy time, might well have occurred to 


B 4a the best-conceived arrangements. We know that it was an accident alone 


nich prevented Bulow being present with Blucher at the battle of Ligny, of 
"hich, had he taken his expected part in it, the result would, in all probability, 
uve been very different. Weare told by authority that all the memoranda 
“anected with the orders of the 15th, and the movements of the 16th, are 
wt yet before the public ; so that we are at present unable to judge why it 
"8, or whose fault it was, that the cavalry were not earlier at the scene of ac- 
‘on at Quatre Bras. As it was, no irreparable mischief was done until they 
(id arrive, and then they gallantly did their duty. But to make the accident, 
“such it may be, of their non-arrival in the nick of time, @ ground for ques- 
‘Ouug the military arrangements of the duke, and casting a slur upon his high 
Wary reputation, is, to say the least of it, hasty and inconsiderate in our his- 
nan. 

The appearance of the hostile armies on the morning of that eventful day 


m ‘00s well described :— 


“The morning of the 18th opened with a drizzling rain ; but the clouds were 
‘guter, and the sun occasionally broke in flitting glimpses through the hazy at- 
wsphere. Eagerly the men in both armies started from their dripping beds ; 
“once they awoke to a rapid consciousness ; but numbers were so stiff that it 
"swith difficulty they could rise out of the water in which they had passed 
Ye night. But the sight which presented itself when they arose, soon rivetted 
"ety eye, and moved every heart even in the most unthinking breasts in those 
“st arrays. Never was a nobler spectacle witnessed than both armies now 
‘thibited ; its magnificence struck even the Peninsular and Imperial veterans 
"tha feeling of awe. On the French side, eleven columns deployed simulta- 
“#usly to take up their ground ; like huge serpents clad in glittering scales, 
ey wound slowly over the opposite hills, amidst an incessant clang of trum. 
*s and rolling of drums from the bands of a hundred and fourteen battalions 
‘ad a hundred and twenty squadrons, which played the Marseillaise, the Chant 
‘ Depart, the Veillons au Salut de l’Empire, and other popular French airs.— 

4 order appeared to rise out of chaos: four of the columns formed the first 
““¢, four the second, three the third. The formidable forces of France were 
“0 in splendid array ; and the British soldiers contemplated with admiration 
an voble antagonists. ‘T'wo hundred and fifty guns, arrayed along the crest 
we Tight in front, with matches lighted and equipment complete, gave an 
mul présege of the conflict which was approaching. The infantry in the first 
*econd lines, flanked by dense masses of cavalry, stood in perfect order ; 
: “tad-twenty squadrons of cuirassers, behind either extremity of the second, 
th already Tesplendent in the rays of the sun; the grenadiers and lancers 

"Xe guard in the third lines were conspicuous from their brilliant uniforms 
the une arms ; while in the rear of all, the four-and-twenty battalions of 
\,,. ¢ Guard, dark and massy, occupied each side of the road near La Belle 
oe as if to terminate the contest. The British army, though little less 
bein ‘ous, did not present so imposing a spectacle to either army, from their 
Thee n great part concealed by the swell of the ridge on which they stood.— 

) Were drawn up, for the most part, in squares, with the cavalry in rear, 


our 


can '* 8808 in front akilfully disposed along the summit of the swell. No 
of trumpets or rolling of drums was heard from their ranks; silently, 
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like the Greeks of old, the men took up their ground, and hardly any sound was 
heard from the vast array, but the rolling of the guns and occasional word of 
command of the officers. Napoleon had been afraid that the English would 
retreat during the night, and expressed the utmost joy when their squares ap- 
peared in steady array next morning, evidently with the design of giving battle. 
‘I have them, these nglish !’ saidhe. ‘ Nine chances out of ten are in our 
favour.’ ‘ Sire,’ replied Soult, ‘I know these English ; they will die on the 
ground on which they stand before they lose it.” 

The principal attack of Napoleon was intended to be against the right centre 
of the British ; but the appearance of trodps in the distance, upon his own 
right, which he never doubted to be the advanced division of the Prussians, 
caused him to direct the force of his columns more upon the left of bis antago- 
nists, with a view to force them back, and prevent the junction with Blucher’s 
veterans, which was now hourly expected. The following is our historian’s 
account of the brilliant charge of British cavalry by which this well-conceived 
design was defeated :— 

** Wellington no sooner perceived the formidable attack preparing against his 
left centre than he drew up the noble brigade of horse, under Sir William Pon- 
sonby, ¢onsisting of the Scotch Greys, Enniskillens, and Queen’s Bays, close 
in the rear of Picton’s division, and stationed Vandeleur’s light brigade 
of cavalry on the extreme left. A brigade of Belgians formed the first 
line; they, however, speedily gave way before the formidable mass of 
the French columns, acd D’Erion’s men, sustaining with undaunted re- 
solution the heavy fire which the British cannon and infantry opened 
upon their front, still pressed up the slope till they were within twenty yards of 
the British line. Here they halted, and a murderous fire commenced, which 
soon fearfully thinned the first British line under Kempt, which began to yield. 
Picton, upon this, ordered up Pack’s brigace, consisting of the 42d, 92d, Ist or 
Royal Scots, and 44th ; and these nobie veterans, as or the brow of the Mont 
Rave at Toulouse, advanced with a loud shout, and poured in so close and weil- 
directed a fire, that the French columns broke and recoiled in disorder. At this 
instant, the heroic Picton, as he was waving his troops on with his sword, was 
pierced through the head with a muskei-bail, and felldead. Kempt immediate- 
ly took the command ; the rush of horse was heard, and Ponsonby’s brigade, 
bursting through or leaping over the edge which had concealed them from the 
enemy, dashed through the openings of the infantry, and fel! headlong on the 
wavering column. The shock was irresistible; in a few seconds the whole 
mass was pierced through, rode over, and dispersed ; the soldiers in despair fell 
on their faces on the ground and called for quarter, and in five minutes two 
thousand prisoners and two eag!es were taken, and the column utterly destroyed. 
Transported with ardor, the victorious horse, supported by Vandeleur’s brigade 
of light cavalry on their left, charged on against a battery of D’Erion’s guns, 
consisting of twenty-four pieces, woich was quickly carried. The Highland foot 
soldiers, vehemently excited, breaking their ranks and catching hold of the stir- 
rups of the Scots Greys, joined in the charge, shouting, ‘Scotland for ever!’ 
Unsatisfied even by this second triumph, these gallant horsemen amidst loud 
shouts charged a third line of cannon and lancers, and here also they were tri- 
umphant. So forcibly was Napoleon struck by this charge, that he said to La- 
coste, the Belgian guide, who stood beside him, ‘ Ces terribles chevaux gris ; 
comme ils travaillent!’ He instantly ordered Milhaud’'s cutrassiers from the 
second line to charge the victorious British ; and these fresh troops, clad in 
their steel armor, easily overthrew the English horsemen, now much disorder- 
ed,and entirely blown by their unparalleled effort. In the hurried retreat to their 
own position, Ponsonby was killed, and the brigade hardly brought back a fifth 
of its numbers; but never perhaps had a charge of an equal body of horse 
achieved such success, for, besides destroying a column five thousand strong and 
taking two thousand prisoners, we have the authority of the great military 
historian of Napoleon for the fact, that they carried, cut the traces, and 
rendered useless for the remainder of the day, no less than eighty pieces of 
cannon.” 

But the principal effort was still to be made on the part of the French, and 
it was one worthy of their former renown, and which could alone have been baf. 
fled by the troops and the general against whom it was directed :— 


«Tt was a quarter past seven when tke first column of the Old Guard, under 
Reille, advanced to the attack; but the effect of the artillery on its flank was 
such, that the cavalry were quickly dispersed ; and the French battalions unco. 
vered, showed their long fank to Adam’s guns, which opened on them a fire so 
terrible, that the head of the column, canstantly pushed on by the massin rear, 
never advanced, but melted awav as it came into the scene of carnage. Shortly 
after, Ney’s column approached with an intrepid step: the veterans of Wagram 
and Austerlitz were there ; no force on earth seemed capable of resisting them ; 
they had decided every former battle. Drouot was beside the marshal, who re- 

eatedly said to him they were about to gain a glorious victory. General Friant 
was killed by Ney’s side: che marshal’s own horse was shot under him; but 
bravely advancing on foot, with his drawn sabre in his hand he sought death 
from the enemy’s volleys. The impulse of this massy column was at first irre- 
sistible ; the guns were forced back, and the Imperial Guard came up to within 
forty paces of the English foot-guards, and the 73d and 30th regiments. These 
men were lying down, four deep, in a small ditch behind the rough road which 
goes along the summit of the ridge—‘* Up, Guarps, ap at THEM!’ cried the 
duke, who had repaired to the spot; and the whole on both sides of the angle 
into which the French were advancing, springing up, moved forward a few pa- 
ces and poured in a volley so close and well-directed, that nearly the whole first 
two ranks of the French fell at once. Gradually advancing, they now pushed 
the immense column, yet bravely combating, down the slope ; and Wellington, 
at that decisive instant, ordered Vivian’s brigade to charge the retiring body on 
one flank, while Adam's foot advanced against it on the other. The effect of 
this triple attack, at once in front and on both flanks, was decisive : the 52d and 
71st, swiftly converging inwards, threw in so terrible a volley on their left flank 
that the Imperial Guards swerved in disorder to the right ; and at that very in- 
stant the 10th, 18th, and 21st dragoons, under Vivian, bore down with irresisti- 
ble fury, and piercing right through the body, threw it into irrecoverable confu- 
sion. The cry, ‘Tout et perdu—la Garde recule!’ arose in tne French 
ranks, and the enormous mass, driven headlong down the hill, overwhelmed 
every thing which came in its way,and spread disorder through the whule French 

8. 
oe Prom morning to night on this eventful day, the British squares had stood 
as if rooted in the earth, enduring every loss and repelling every attack with 
unparalleled fortitude. But the moment of victory had now arrived ; the last 
hour of Napeleon’s empire had struck. At the very moment that Ney’s co- 
lumn of the Old Guard was recoiling in disorder down the hill, with their flanks 
reeling under the fire of infantry and the charges of horse on either side, Wel- 
lington beheld Blucher’s standards in the wood beyond Qhain ; and the fire of 
guns from thence to Frischermont, showed that Zeithen had come up, and that 
the Prussians in great strength and in good earnest, were now about to take a 
part in the fight. He instantly ordered a general advance, in the formation in 
which they stood—the British in line, four deep, the Germans and Belgians in 
column or square ; and himself, with his hat in his hand, rode to the front and 
waved on the troops. Like an electric shock, the heart stirring order was com: 
municated along the line; confidence immediately revived; wounds received 
and dead comrades were forgotten ; one only feeling, that of joyous exulta- 
tion, filled every breast. With joyful steps, the whole line pressed forward as 
one man at the command of their chief ; and the last rays of the sun glanced 
on fifty thousand men, who, with a shout which caused the very earth to 
shake, streamed over the summit of the hill. The French, who had believed 
that the British infantry was wholly destroyed, for not having seen them for so 
long a period on the crest of the ridge, were thunderstruck when they beheld 
this immense body advance majestically in line, driving before them the last co- 
lumn of the Imperial Guard who had made the attack. At the same time, Bu- 
low’s and Zeithen’s corps of Prussians, of whom six-and-thirty thousand had 
already ceme up, emerged entirely from the wood, and advanced with a swift 
step, and in the finest order, in the double-necked column then peculiar to their 
ceuntry, to join in the attack. A hundred guns, arranged in the form of an 
amphiteatre on the skirts of the wood, opened a tremendous fire over their 
heads, and the balls soon began to fall in the midst of the French army, on the 
chaussee of La Belle Alliance. Despair now seized upon the French soldiers ; 
they saw at once that all was lost, and horse, fout, and cannon, breaking their 
ranks, fled tumultuously towards the rear; while the British cavalry, eight 
thousand strong, streamed in every direction down the slope, cutting down those 
who attempted to resist, and driving before them the mass of fugitives who still 
their ranks.” , 

The poh hrge now complete. The last hour of Napo'eon’s empire had 
struck. Darkness had now set in; and the moon arose just as the illustrious 
duke halted his wearied troops, and handed over the pursuit to the newly arriv- 
ed Prussians, who were but too happy for such an oppurtunity of vention the 
hoarded vengeance of years against their country’s oppressors, and thus “ feed- 
fat the ancieut grudge they bore them.” Blucher entered con amore upon the 
congenial task, and nine times during the night the wretched fugitives nat at- 
tempted to snatch a hurried repose, when they were uproused by the fierce hur: 
rah of their terrible enemy, whose unslumbering hate would allow no intermis- 
sion to the exaction of their debt of vengeance. With difficulty eesee See 
self escaped, his travelling carriage, private papers, sword, and hat having —r 
into the hands of the victors ; but he escaped only to experience fresh humilia- 
tion in the capital which he had so recently left at the head of a powerful or. 
and which had so frequently exulted in his exploits as the crowning ane 
their country. There all now was confusion, disappointment, dismay, an 
ty who rallied in his favor were wholly unable to make 


| disgrace by a reluctant abdication. But the measure of retributive justice 
would have been incomplete, if France herself did not feel the heel of the con- 
queror ; and that she assuredly did, when the victorious allies made their trium- 
phant entry into Paris. 

“The 7th of July was the proudest day in the annals of England. On that 
day her victorious army, headed by Wellington, made their public entry, alo 
with the Prussians, into Paris, where an English dram had not been heard. 
above four hundred years. They entered by the barrier of Neuilly, and 
ing on either side round the boulevards, took military possession of all the prin- 
cipal points in the capital. The English established themselves in the Bois de 
Bologne in a regular camp ; the Prussians bivouacked in the churches, on the 
quays, and in the principal streets. The aspect of the troops was in the high- 

est degree interesting, and the Highland regiments in particular attracted uni- 
versal admiration. But it was a very different spectacle from the former entry 
of the allies on the 31st of March, 1814. Joy then beamed in every eye, hope 
was buoyant in every heart; all felt as if rescued from death. The reality of 
subjugation was now felt; the crime of the nation had been unpardonable ; its 
punishment was unknown. With a proud step and beating hearts, to the tri- 
umphant sound of military music, the British troops detiled t rough the capital ; 
but the French regarded them with melancholy and axious looks. Few persons 
were to be seen in the streets; hardly any sound but the clang of the horses’ 
hoofs was heard when they marched through the city. On the followi day, 

Louis XVIII., who had followed in the rear of the English army hom have 
made his public entrance, escorted by the National Guard. But his entry was 

still more melancholy, and of sinister augury to the future stability of his dy- 

nasty. Even the Royalists were downcast ; their patriotic feelings were deep- 

ly wounded by the defeat of France ; they augured ill of the restoration of the 

king in the rear of the English bayonets. On the same day, Fouché announced 

to the commission, which had hitherto carried on the government, its dissolu- 

tion, as the English and Prussian armies had occupied the capital, and their de- 

liberations were no longer free. The wily minister shortly afterwards received 

the reward of his treacherous conduct, by being appointed minister of police 

under the new government.” 

Here we must pause. Seven and twenty years have since rolled away, and 
Europe contizues in unbroken repose ; and that, notwithstanding ten years’ do- 
mination of the Whigs, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have been 
sufficient to light up the flames of war in every country in the world. Better 
men have now succeeded to the British helm; and, under a graciously superin- 
tending Providence, beiter thiags may be expected than could be looked for 
from those who could only maintain their ascendancy by pampering the pas- 
sions, and fostering the prejudices which lead directly to revolution. 

Although not admirers of contrasted delineations of character, and believing 
that such style of writing presents an almost irresistible temptation to point an 
antithesis at the expense of truth, we are ready to acknowledge, that in the fol- 
lowing résume of the leading features of distinction between Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington, there is much force and justice. 


“‘ Napoleon and Wellington were not merely individual characters ; they were 
the types of the powers which they respectively headed in the contest. Napo- 
leon had more genius, Wellington more judgment : the former combated with 
greater energy, the latter with greater perseverance. Rapid in design, instant 
in execution, the strokes of the French hero fell like the burning thunderbolt : 
cautious in counsel, yet firm in action, the resources of the British champion 
multiplied, like the vigor of vegatation, after the withering stroke had fallen. 
No campaign of Wellington's equals in genius and activity those of Napoleon 
in [taly and in France ; none of Napoleon's approaches in foresight and wisdom 
that of Wellington’s at Torres Vedras. Tne vehemence of the French empe- 
ror would have exhausted in a single campaign the whole resources which dur- 
ing the war were at the disposal of the English general ; the caution of Wel- 
lington would have alienated in the very beginning the troops which overflowed 
with the passions of the revolution. Ardor and onset were alike imposed on the 
former by his situation, and suggested by his disposition : foresight and perse- 
verance were equally dictated to the latter by his necessities, and in unison with 
his character. The one wielded at pleasure the resources of the half of Europe, 
and governed a nation heedless of consequences, covetous of glory, reckless of 
slaughter: the other led the forces uf a people distrustful of its prowess, avari- 
cious of its blood, but invincible in its determination. And the result, both in 
the general war and final struggle, was in entire conformity with this distine- 
tion: Wellington retired in the outset before the fierce assault of the French 
legions, but he saw them, for the first time since the revolution, recoil in defeat 
from the rocks of Torres Vedras ; he was at first repeatedly expelled from Spain, 
but at last he drove the invaders with disgrace across the Pyrenees! 


‘The personal and moral character of the two chiefs was still more strikiag- 

ly opposed, and characteristic of the sides they severally led. Both were dis- 

tinguished by the unwearied perseverance, the steady purpose, the magnanimous 

soul, which are essential to ordinary achievemeuts: both were provident in 

council, and vigorous in execution : both possessed personal intrepidity in the 

highest degree: both were indefatigable in activity, and iron in constitution : 

both enjoyed the rarer qualities of moral courage and fearless determination. 

But, in other respects, their minds were as opposite as the poles are asunder. 

Napoleon was covetous of glory, Wellington was impressed with duty : Napo- 

leon was reckless of slaughter, Wellington was sparing of blood: Napoleon was 

careless of his word, Wellington was inviolate in faith. Treaties were regarded 

by the former as binding only when expedient—alliances valid only when use- 

ful: obligations were regarded by the latter as obligatory, though ruinous ; con- 

ventions sacred, even when open to objection. Napoleon’s wasting warfare 

converted allies into enemies ; Wellington's protecting discipline changed ene- 
mies into friends: the former fell, because all Europe rose up against his op- 

pression ; the latter triumphed, because all Europe joined to share in his protec- 

tion. There is not a proclamation of Napoleon to his soldiers, in which glory 

is not mentioned, and duty forgotten: there is not an order of Wellington to 
his troops, in which duty is not inculeated, nor one in which glory is alladed to. 
Singleness of heart was the great characteristi¢ of the British hero, a sense of 
duty bis raling principle: falsehood pervaded the French conqueror, the thirst 
for glory was his invariable motive. ‘The former proceeded on tha belief, that 
the means, if justifiable, would fiaally work out the end : the latter, oa the max- 
im that the end would in every case justify the means. Napoleon placed him- 
self at the head of Europe, and desolated it for fifteen years with his warfare ; 
Europe placed Wel ington at the head of its armies, and he gave it thirty years 
of unbroken peace. The one exhibited the most shining example of splendid 
talents devoted to temporal ambition ; the other, the noblest instance of moral 

influence directed to exalted purposes. The former was in the end led to ruin, 
while blindly following the phantom of worldly greatness ; the latter was un- 

ambitiously conducted to final greatness, while ouly following the star of public 

duty. The struggle between them was the same at bottom as that which, an- 

terior to the creation of man, shook the powers of heaven ; and never was such 
an example of moral government afforded as the final result of their immortal 
contest.” 

That which was ever uppermost in the mind of Wellington was an honesty 
that could not be corrupted ; that which was uppermost in the mind of Napo- 
leon was an ambition that could not be controlled. In the art of war, the em- 
peror was gifted with almost superhuman genius ; the duke with the very per- 
fection of common sense. This it was which always led the latter to see that 
in the long run, honesty must prove the best policy ; while the dazzling visiuns 
which were ever afloat in the imagination of Napoleon lured him into projects 
of aggrandisement, the reckless aad daring prosecutiun of which ultimately 
caused his ruin. 

, We conclude with again congratulating Mr. Alison upon the completion of a 
work which is undoubtedly a great accession to the historical literature of the 
country, and which required for its production great research, and a calm, in- 
vestigating, and comprehensive mind. He is brought successively into con- 
tact with every government and people in the civilized world, China only ex- 
cepted ; and his best informed readers will be the most ready to acknowledge 
the extent of knowledge, solidity of judgment, and justness of reflect:on with 
which their various systems of policy and principles of government are discuss- 
ed and expounded. His most partial admirers will, perhaps, desiderate a little 
less haste and dugmatism in his dissertations respecting intricate matters of 
finance, and his adjudications respecting knotty points of international law; 
while as a moral investigator of the principles of action, whose foundations lie 
deeper than the historian often thinks it needful to penetrate, he has yet much 
to learn, as we could easily show did time permit us to enter fully upon the 
consideration of the pages which constitute his conclusion. In them we dis- 
cern the workings both of a religious and a philosophical! mind, but one not yet 
arrived at full maturity, or mellowed into that ripeness of wisdom which we 
doubt not it is yet destined to attain, and by which Mr. Alison will be enabled 
to see in religion the perfection of philosophy, and in philosophy the handmaid 
of religion. That his reflections are, upon the whole, just and wise, is most 
true; but he has as yet attained to but half the truth; and while he detects 
with admirable precision the latent source of that perturbation in human affairs 
by which nations are convulsed and governments racked and agitated to their 
base, he is not equally happy in lighting upon the adjusting and rectifying prin- 
ciple by which a proper equilibrium would be established in society, and har- 
mony maintained amongst the nations. But we must not be drawn farther at 
present. We acknowledge with gratitude the obligations under which Mr. Ali- 
son has laid us, and we need not say that in whatever shape his genius may 
prompt him to appear, we shall be glad to meet with him again. 

Dublin University Magazine for November, 1842. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Mr. Lairp’s Stasie.—A friend of ours who has visited Mr. Laird this 
week, at Colt’s Neck, N. J., describes his horses as looking uncommonly well— 
Fashion especially. ‘Thereby hangs a tail,” of which our readers in due time 
will be informed, and we doubt not, greatly to their satisfaction. Mariner and 
Clarion have been sent home to their respective owners, and some of the 
young ones in the string are in winter quarters elsewhere. One of the princi- 
pal attractions of the stable at present—Fashion of course, excepted— is Mr. 
Giszons’ superb colt Yamacraw, coming 3 yrs. old. He is half brother to 
Fashion, and own brother to Mariner, being by Shark out of Bonnet’s o’Blue. 
He is heavily engaged in stakes to come off the ensuing Spring. He is now 
about 15-2 in height, of the color of Fashion, and ‘“‘as much like her,” ac- 
cord to Mr. Laird, ‘‘as a colt can be like afilly.” He is of course a chesnut ; 
he has a star and white hind feet, and while his action is superlatively fine like 
his half sister’s, he has all her good temper and gentleness. Some idea may 
be had of the promise of this colt when we state that repeated offers to match 
him against any colt inthe Union have been declined. Virginia turfmen are 
ready to make a colt match, but they bar Bonnets o’Biue stock ! Yamacraw 
derives his Indian name from that of a favorite plantation belonging to his 
owner, near Savannah, Ga. ; in all respects he bids fair to supporc the present 
high reputation of his sire, his celebrated dam and still more renowned half 
sister. What can be finer than his pedigree,—his sire being the produce of 
Eclipse and Lady Lightfoot, while his dam is the produce of Sir Charles and 
Reality? He ought to distinguish himself, and we doubt not he will. 








Mr. Garrison, the proprietor of the Louisiana Course, arrived in New Or- 
leans on the 28th ult. His partner in the Metarie Course—Mr. Apams—was 
daily expected. Col. Oxiyer, the former proprietor of the Eclipse Course. 
had arrived. We shall soon know what s:eps are to be taken for prosecuting 
the war with spirit in Louisiana. 





T. Van Swearincen, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., being about to leave for the 
Far West, where he will be unable to breed his mares to fine horses, will dispose 
of at private sale on a credit of twelve months, his capital brood mare, now 
10 yrs. old, with a filly at her foot by Wagner. This mare is the dam of Darn- 
ley and Ida (now called Sally Shannon), and is in foal to Imp. Riddlesworth. 

Are we to have no report of the Camden (S.C) Races? They commenced 
on the 15th ult., as we hear, The purse for three mile heats, and that run for 
on the following day were won by Col. Sincteton’s horses. Srarx Perry: 
Esq., won the mile race, best 3 in 5, bet with what we are not informed. 





The Mobile Races over the Bascombe Course commence on Wednesday, the 
14th Dec. The Metarie Coursa meeting at New Orleans, commences on the 
same day. The “ Picayune’’ makes the following suggestion to the proprie- 
tors :— 

In such a case it strikes us that one of the parties should at once yield ; and 


if no other terms of agreement can be made between the proprietors, let them, | 


for their mutual benefit, agree at least upon this—that their meetings shall not 
take place the same week, and then toss coppers for the choice of time. 


U> Our Correspondents seem determined to “ pile it up rayther mounta- 
nious”’ on Boz. Dickens, so far as this country is concerned, is likely to get 


more kicks than coppers for his ‘‘ Notes." Two capital articles on the subject } 


will be found in to-day’s paper, from the pens of popular correspondents. As 
they take very original and entirely different views of the matter, both articles 
will be read with great interest. 








HOLLY SPRINGS (Mivss.) RACES, Wagner Course. 
Dear Sir,—i find myself unexpectedly away out here in the woods, and at a 
tace course at that. Finding that there will be no reporter for you here, I have 
volunteered for that service, in order that there may be nothing wanting in the 


way of record in your valuable j>urna!. 


TUESDAY, Oc‘. 1—Jockey Ciub Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry S6lbs 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, L1I8S—7 and upwards, 124ibs., 3lbs. aliowed to mares and geldings 
Two mile heats. , ; 

S. T. Drane’s ch. f, Motto, by Imp. Barefoot—Lady Tempkins by Eclipse,3yzs.. 1 1 

J. Beck’s ch. f. by Imp.Leviathan, out of Lyndoch ’s dam, 3 yrs...............- 53 

Hays & McKinzie’s ch, f. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Stocknoider, 3 yrs...... 3 dist. 

M.D. Sims’ ch. c. by Stockholder, dam by Aristotle, 4 yrs_............------++- 5 dist. 

‘ Time, 4:02—4.08. 


Won handily by the Kentucky filly, who is a good one sure, and you may } wij; probably not be trained again. 


expect to hear from her ‘‘/freqvently,”’ if not oftener. The track at Holly 
Springs is a hard one to make time on; more than one-half of it is in deep 
sand, and up hill. ae 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 26—Jockey Club Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Rutledge & Reynolds ch. m. Levitha_ by Imp. Leviathan, dam unknown, 5 ys..... 


. 
Linnezus Coch’s ch. c. Valentine, by Imp. Consoi—Imp. Rachel by Partizan, 3 yrs... . : 
3 A 


S. T. Drane’sgr. h. Raynodine, by Pacific, dam by Hamiltonian, 5 yrs.....-........ 
M. D. Sims’ ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Alphan, 4 yrs......-...---.--.+--000-4- 
Time, 1:57—1:56. * Fell In starting, and threw her rider. 


The first heat was won with some ease, though the second b rought both gaffs 
and thong into use,—Valentine close up, although in about such condition as 
his namesake (one “ Jim”) to make a race; 2. ¢., as fat as a pet pig. 

THURSDaY, Oct. 27—J. C. Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
S.T.Drane’s ch. f. Ailsey Scroggins, by Giles Scroggins, dam by Pirate, 4 yrs..... 
= Loy ch. f. Prospect, by imp. Luzborough, out of Anvelina Smith by Stock- ° 

OMB, 4 YTB oain ncinn dc bc cdine cde enn c odicn cons poncccneces ince cccacccs dcccksccasee 
Ruiledge &. Reynolds’ b. m. Aggy Down, by mp. Luzborough, d. by Timoleon, . ys 2 3; 
Linnzus Coch’s b. m.* (own sister to Emily Speed), by Imp. Leviathan, dam by 


PE, Wee i his ied eb ich cn adisceccccenncakd coccaccccacoassaccoe dist. 
Time, 6:00—5:56. * Bolted and fell. ’ 


This race was one of considerable interest. Ailsey was rather the favorite, 
but being’ just off of a journey, her ffiends fought shy. Aggy Down looked 
well, and had a number of friends. Mr. Coch’s “ Big Phil” (as the boys call 
her), was too high, and though a winner of five out of seven races, as a 2 yr. 
old, and two of them at two mile heats !—think of that—was not to be relied 
on; while Col. Thorp’s filly was the greatest curiosity I ever saw brought out 
to start for a Jockey Club Purse. She looked so badly on being stripped, that 
an old fellow from out in the woods standing at my elbow, remarked that “ he 
bad lost one or two horses by starvation in the swamps that were fat compared 
with her when they died.” The friends of the Kentucky mare fell betting she 
would be distanced, and, lo! she ran a good second. In order, she must be a 
good one. 


There were two stakes to have come off during the meeting, for both of which | 


Linn. Coch’s b. f. Ellen Walker, by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Plenty by 
Emilius, 2 yrs... eee ee ee eet eee eee Ee Sears ee ees eee ete eee eee walked over. 


This filly is one of the finest 2 year olds I ever saw. She is engaged in the 
Trial Stakes at Nashville, next Fal!, and if nothing happens, you may look out 


for squalls when she’s beat. 
MeEmpPuHis, Nov. 19. 


I enclose the Memphis report up to the three mile day. The ground has 


been frozen so hard since night before last, that the race could not be run to- | 
day, and will in all probability be postponed until Monday. The little one is | 


doing well, and is the favorite at 3 to 1. Yours, Spurs. 





MEMPHIS (Tenn.) FALL BACES. 

Mr. Editor,—As 1 am down in this part of the world, at the first meeting of 
anew Jockey Club, over a new course, I have concluded to report them for 
you, under an impression that such a communication would not be unaccepta- | 
ble. The rules are taken from those of the Oakland Course. The course is | 


: ‘and G. B. Suiexps, Esqrs., Judges. 
2 


| Col. A. L. Binsaman’s b.c. Sandy Young 


| John McDonnell’s (Mr. Taylor’s) b.f. oy Trumpator—Pressure’s grandam, 3 yrs... 3 3 


| Mr. McNulty’s (Fergus Duplantier’s) b. m. Sarah Morton, by Sidi Hamet, out of 


| place, which resulted in favor of the filly. ‘The time of the heat was just four 











South- west. 


> 
MONDAY, Nov. 14, 1842—s for all ages,3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5 
me 118—7 ee pred 124 lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Sub. $20 
each, P. P., to which the proprietor will add the gate money of the day. Mile heats. 
Gen. A. J. Davies's ch. g Aaron, by Tennessee Citizen, dam unknown,4 yrs 3 1 } 
Lin. Cech’s b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, d. by Mons. Tonson, 4 yrs 4 2 2 
Cant. Willa Viley’s b. c. Tom Marshall, by Medoc, dam by Sumpter, 4 yrs.... 1 4 3 
C. Lewis’ch. m. Maria Williams, by ae Leviathan, dam by Timoleon,6 yrs 2 3 dist. 
Time, 1:56—1:54—J:57. Track heavy from late rains. 


They got rather a bad send-off, Tom in the lead, Maria and Donna Viola 3d 
and Aaron 30 yards beLind. Tom had been been lame for some ten days, and 
had not taken his usual work, and of course was not considered of * much ac- 
count,” while Maria looked well and was the favorite against the field. And 
after getting off as they did, everybody expected that *‘ in course’’ the old mare 
would take the track on the back stretch, which she tried but found ’twouldn’'t 
fit. The colt kept the lead to the end—Aaron coming to the stand 3d, Donna 
well “in” in 1:56, ; 

Second Heat —After resting the usua: time the horses were called up, and 
all looked well excepting Tom, who was rather the worse for wear. Maria still 
the favorite. At the tap of the drum they got off well together; Donna 
took the track on the first turn, Aaron second, and close up, Maria and Tom behind, 
On entering the back stretch Aaron went up to the mare and after a beautiful brush 
of 400 yards took the track. On entering the quarter stretch Donna made an 
attempt to regain the lead but ‘‘ couldn’t come it quite.” Maria 3d, Tom 4th. 
Time 1:54. 

Third Heat.—They went away pretty well together, Donna again in the lead, 

Aaron second, Maria and Tom together behind. They had not gone more than 
a quarter of a mile before it was clear that the run was out of the old mare, and 
Tom could not go the pace. On entering the back stretch Aaron took the track 
and kept it totheend. Donna a good 2d, Tom 23d, Maria distanced. Time 1:57. 


TUESDAY, Nov. 15—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts S6lbs., fillies 83lbs. Sub. $50 each’ 
P.P. Mileheats. 


R.S. Wooding’s ch. c. by Eclipse, dam by Henry ..............-...-...-------- L 3 
W. Scott Haynes’ gr.c. Garrick, by Imp. Shakspeare, dam by Eaton’s Columbus 2 dist. 
C. Lewis’ ch. c.* by Imp. Leviation, dam by Pacolet....................-.-...- dist. 


Time, 1:57—2:00. * Feil. Track muddy from rain night before. 
This race needs no description ; the Eclipse won at his ease. The above 
race was to have come off on yesterday, but was postponed on account of a 


very heavy rain that fell all day. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse $100, free for all ages, weights as on 
Monday. Mile heats. 


Rice & Clay’s b. f. Little Misery, by Anvil, ont of Anna Maria, 4 yrs.............. 1 1 
Linnzus Coch’s br. c. Todhunter, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Cherokee, 3 yrs........ 
S. T. Drane’s ch. f. Atisey Scroggins, by Giles Scroggins, dam by Pirate,4 yrs.... 3 3 
A.J. Davie’s ch. c. A mos, by Tennessee Citizen, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs_........ 4 4 


Time, 1:59— 1:59. 
Before the start Ailsey was the favorite vs. the field, but couldn't runa lick ; 
and Todhunter, who was placed at by the knowing o.es behind the flag, con- 


tested every inch of ground in the race. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 16—J. C. Purse $300, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
S. T. Drane’s ch. f. Motto, by Imp. Barefoot— Lady Tompkins by Eclipse.3 yrs. 1 1 
Capt. Willa Viley’s b. f. Argentile, by Bertrand—Imp. Allegiante by Truffle,4y. 2 2 
Shelby Smith’sb. m. by Teiegraph, out of an [mp. mare by Orlando, 6 yrs...... 3 dist. 
Rice & Clay’s ch. f. Own Sister to Frazinella,4 yrs.....-.22--ceccee o-seeeeeeeee 4 dist. 

Time, 4:11—4:06. Track muddy. 


Argentile greatly the favorite vs. the field, from the fact of having run 2d to 
Miss Foote at Lexington, and having beaten Motto at three mile heuts, at St. 
Louis. Argentile led to the half mile post in the 2d mile in the Ist heat, when 
Motto cut him down in her stride, and won cleverly. Motto led from end to 
end in the 2d mile, Argentile close up throughout. 

In consequence of the state of the track, being frozen, the three mile purse 


was not run for uatil 


MONDAY, Nov. 21—Jockey Ciub Purse $500, conditions as before. Three mile heats 
Linnzus Coch’s b. f. Mist Foote, by Imp. Consol—Imp.Gabrielie by Partisan,4 yrs 1 1 
Rice & Clay’sgr. m. Fravinella, by Imp. Autocrat, dam by Virginian, 5 yrs ......... ie 

Time, 6:29—6:30. Track very muddy. 


Miss Foote won at her ease—the grey mare lapped her but once or twice in 
each heat, but the “ little one’ wouldn't stay lapped. There was a “ smart 
chance” of tin laid onthe winner, at3and4to 1. Fraxinella is a strapping big 
‘mare, |ooks well, and, as you know, has been a winner several t imes this Fall. 
in Tennessee. Immediately after the above race, the following came off :— 


= oo Race—Proprietor’s Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats, 
st 3 in 5. 


j 


Capt. Willa Viley’s b. f. Sally Hardin, by Bertrand,dam by Whip, 4 yrs... 2 1 1 1 
Linneus Coch’s br. f. Donna rim, cots NN RS &4& 692 
Robert Burbridge’s b.c. Bally Budd by John Richards,dam by Whip,4 yrs 1 0 3 3 
Rice & Clay’s b. f. Little Misery, pedigre® above, 4 yrs ................... 3 0 2 dist. 
R. S. Wooding’s ch. c. Dan McIntyre, by Medoc, 4 yrs... .............-..- 4 2 4 dist. 


Time, 2;04—2:00—2:00—2:00. 

Times are very hard, as you may know, and there are al! sorts of bets proposed 
instead of money—horses, dogs, sheep, &c., &c.; but I was much amused to- 
‘day to hear a persor offer to match his nag vs. any thing on the ground, for 
2500—not dollars, but cedar boards, an article used in this country instead of 
shingles, for covering cabins, barns, &c. As there was no one present who had 
ithat quantity, the match was not made. 

I heard from down the river to-day, and [ learn that Reel has gone to New 
Orleans, and is as fine as silk; "tis said that any body who can beat her this 
Fall, can pocket the proceeds of about 1500 bales of cotton. I am sorry to 
‘hear that old. Sarah Bladen has been turned out (on account of her legs), and 


Miss Foote leaves this for New Orleans in a day or two; should she and 
Reel meet both in fiz, I think there will not be much more squabbling about! the 
‘* best race ever run in America.”’ 

I remain your subscriber and well wisher, Spurs. 





Natchez (Mliss.) Races, Pharsalia Course. 
' We are indebted to several Southern contemporaries for paragraphs from 
‘which the annexed report of these races is compiled. On the day previous to 
the meeting the following gentlemen ware electad officers of the Club :—Joun 
Routu, Eeq., President ; Capt. W. J. Minor, Secretary and Treasurer ; Sre- 
‘puen D. Exriort, and J. Kayser, Timers; Rost. C. Evans, S. Murcuison, 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 23, grt: enn for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four 
subs. at $300 each, $100 ft., and $50 declaratien. Two mile heats. 
Capt’ Wm. J. Minor’s gr. f. Lady Jane; by Imp. Leviathan— Jane Grey by Orphan 


5 . BOP ascapcecocosne netbeans OGrrapnsiers pd asen gnsaeecocecuenepescccccons & J 

‘Duncan F. Kenner’s gr. f. Music, by Imp. Philip—Piano by Bertrand............ 3 3 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Sunbeam (own sister to John R. Grymes), by Imp. 
Leviathan, out of Alice Grey by Mercury .......-...2. 22-2 eee enne cee nneeees 2 dist. 


Time, 4:02—4:03. 
The Natchez “‘ Courier” states as follows :— 


The purse, all told, was $1200; and all the entries came to the starting post 
in good order, with the exception of Sunbeam, who was “ quite rough and duil 
in appearance.” The first-heat Mr. Kenner’s filly had the track, Lady Jane 2d, 
and Sunbeam on the outside. Half way between the distance post and the 
judges’ stand, Music, leaping, and straggling, threw her rider, who was fortu- 
‘nately unhurt. She had slipped her saddle in the first mile, and at one time we 
‘thought she was tiring, as from that cause, the boy could uot afford her support 
‘with the rein. ‘The heat was won cleverly by Lady Jane, Music and Sunbeam 
‘clearing the distence stand. Time 4:02. The second heat was won with ease 
by Lady Jane, Sunbeam falling outside the red flag. Time 4:03. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes forall ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100— 
5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Sup. 
$100 each, and $200 added by the Club. Mile heats. 

, by Medoc, out of Natchez Belle,3 yrs... 1 1 

Col. Wm. J. Minor’s D. F. Kenner’s) gr. f. Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse—Grey Fanny 
by Bertrand, 4 Irs ---~--- 00+ - 000+ wenn nee e nnn cnn e anes cree een e eres eran ennnennes 22 


Time. 1:57—1;57. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 24—Purse $100, conditions as be‘ore. Two mile heats. 


Rowena by Sumpter, 5 yr8.... 02. 020 nnn conc nccn cen ccna cccnces coeecscceccce 1 1 
Maj. Shield’s (D. F. Kenner’s) ch. h. Geo. W. Kendall, by Medoc—Jenny Dives by 
Stockholder, 5 yrs ..--------------++--.----.-.--- Sithins Bissngnidetinenassn 42 
t. Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longyraiss—imp- Novelty, 3 yrs............ 2 3 
Co). Bingaman’s gr.c. Tom Marshall (own brother to John R. Grymes), 4 yrs ...... 3 4 
Time, 4:00—3:53. 


The “ Picayune” describes the race in the following terms :— 

Tom Marshall had the call in the betting, though the field was decidedly the 
favorite ; but the principal betting was between Mississippi and Louisiana. 

In the first heat Sarah Morton took the lead within the first half mile, and 
maintained it throughout the heat, pressed now by Norma then by Tom Mar 
shall. Between the last two there was an interesting struggle for the second 





new and improved, consequently no crack time can be expected at the present 
meeting. The soil is remarkably well suited for a race course, apd. it’ 
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pace for some distance was moderate, when Tom Marsh.t) 
the mare, brushed with her down the stretch ang tu 
stand, the mile a in 1:55 Soon afterwards 
running, and Kendall took it up and crowded after | 
reach her, she coming home ahead in 3:53—a very 
the course. 

IDAY, Nov. 25— 
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Fergus Duplantier’s b.h. George Martin, by Garrison’s 7; 
by Sir Archy, 5 yrs cart oe atcertcosdhs y “arrison’s Zinganee, o 
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George Martin was the favorite at 2 and 3 to I, and beat San 
The colt had the first mile, running it in 1:55, when George Marti 
and went on increasing his advantage, and threw the col 
although George came home in a gallop. 

The entries for Saturday's race, best 3 in 5, mile 
Music, Col Bingaman’s Mary Walton, Mr. Duplant 
Capt. Minor’s Oriana. 
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AUGUSTA (Ga.) BRACES, Hampton Course 
We are indebted to the editors of the Augusta “ Chro 
the annexed report of these races. 


7 4 - = ¢ - ere 
Lr nw te » Nov. 29, 1842—Purse $250, for 3 yr. olds, colts I01bs, fillies 87|bs. Two 
S$. W. Shelton’s (W. C. Dawson’s) ch.c. by John Bascombe, dam by 
Walton & Edmonson’s ch.c. by John Bascombe, dam by Aienenten Mucklejobn.. 
Wm. R. Smith's b. f. by Emancipation, out ot Leana by Seagull 
Time, 3:59—3:57. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 30~ Purse $250. free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to 
—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs.; allowing 3lbs. to mares 
mile heats. 
G. Edmonson’s (J. Lamkin’s) ch.m. Mary Elizabeth. by Andrew. d. by ' 
Lomax & McCanley’s b. f. Nancy Rowland , by Imp. Rowton, dam Oy be 
L. Lovell’s b. c. Arad, by Arab, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs 2.2.00...) 
Time not given, Track very wet audheavy. ~""""""*" 


THURSDAY, Dec. 1—Purse $350, conditions asbefore, Three mile heats 
Wm. R. Smith’s ch. m. Martha Rowton, by Imp. Rowton, out of Martha Gus 
Co REE LER: Sel ae ITH by 
G. Edmonson’s b. c. by Bertrand. dam by Janus, 4 yrs 
Time not given. 
FRIDAY, Dec. 2—Purse $500, conditions as before. Four mile heats 
S.W. Shelton’s (Col. J. E. Colhoun’s) gr.m. Omega, by Timoleon, out of Dais 
ke Ne, _ ee at 
W. R. Smith’s c. Billy Gray, by Imp. Hedgford—Mary Francis by Directo; 40, 
Time, 8:12—8:20. Course heavy. o_o 
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THE BLOOD STOCK OF KENTUCKY. 
Reply of “ L. of L.” to “ J. K. DY 





Mr. Editor,—You will bear me witness that I have rarely, | believe per 
occupied your columns with any reply to the various attacks that have ftom. = 
to time been made on the communications [ have occasionally furnished, y; 
the signature of “ L. of L.” I knew that nothing bat indiscriminate pra 
would shield me—and that was not my forte. That I have avoided all person). 
ties, and where I have spoken somewhat disparaging!y, have done so, in terms as 
gentle as possible, was not sufficient. The correspondents who have honored 
me with their notice, may attribute my silence to want of ability, or way: o/ 
will, to reply—yust as they please. I express my opinions, which must go ‘or 
what they are worth. If erroneous, they ought to be refuted—if correct, { ip 
not beliéve it is either a stupid or sophistical reply can weaken their effect wt: 
your readers. 

But though averse, from taste and judgment, to enter into such altercation:, 
yet it is perhaps proper I should for once depart from that course, to take some 
notice of a communication which appeared in your paper of the 5th November. 
signed J. K D.; the writer of which must, however, have many allowances 
made for him, as he was evidently in anger. If I were to follow his example 
and talk of Ais “ bias,” and his “ ignorance,” Ais ‘ want of intelligence,” and 
his *‘impertinence,” your readers might perhaps think us both right, Bur | 
must bear in mind, though J. K. D. may have failed to do so, that arguments 
may be correct, though coming from a person biassed, and ignorant, and imper- 
tinent. °Tis not unusual for false logicians to arraign the motives of those 
whose opinions they do not like,.or whose arguments they cannot answer 
Every man, [ suppose, has some bias, but what does J. K. D. know of mice 
How does he know, if Miss Foote and Zenith (a horse, by the bye, of which ! 
did not speak) had run their match race, which of the two I wished might wir 

Your correspondent charges me with ‘‘ speaking of the blood horse of heo- 
tucky in terms highly offensive.” Ah! indeed. [t may have been soto tin 
but I do not believe that the breeders and turfmen of Kentucky, generally, we 
so thin skinned. Is it “ highly offensive” if I believe and say that there ae 
better race horses in the world than those of Kentucky! If so, then! am « 
offender, for [ believe there are such. For example, [ believe there is not, ant 
never was, a race horse in that State equal to Boston, Fashion, Reel, Sut 
Bladen, or Miss Foote. What Jim Beli, or some of the young ones, ayy 
prove themselves to be, is another question. Will the intelligent breeders 0! 
Kentucky consider me inerror? But by this I do not mean to say, soto 
anything I have said be so interpreted, that the stock in Kentucky is not ge 
rally as good as in any of the neighboring States, though Alabama and Tete 
nessee have produced one or two superior race horses. 

“Plain speaking,” he says,‘ may he tolerated where the writer is d isisiertsi# 
and well informed, but deserves little respect where there is evident bias and ign 
rance of the subject.” Most true—it even falls short of the trath—bul #8” 
being disinterested, why, :f J. K. D. has no more interes: on bis side 0! 
question than I have in mine, then we are the two most disinterested met "° 
although, as before stated, if I were interested, my interest would be one que 
tion, and the justice of my remarks another. 
And now as to these remarks, which I shall underscore ; J. D.s com: 
ments thereon I shall mark with the usual note of quotations. [ had ai, 
speaking of Miss Foote’s race, “‘ that it was an eye-opener, and will 060! aoe 
permanent benefit to the breeders of Kentucky,” and ‘‘ that the tools they a : 7 
not first rate, and they were not following the right way of putting them as 
order.” On which J. K. D. remarks :—“ Anglicé, they had not imported ot 
nor did they know the importance of breeding such as they had ‘ wet 
stallions.” Now, sir, though this is but one meaning drawn from my - 
is one I am willing should be so drawn. I do believe, thet the non 
Kentucky (and my remarks may apply as well to our whole Union) "rh 
turned their attention enough to the importation of meres, and that they 
not been aware (at least until lately) of the importance of breeding '° inp 
horses, or if they have, they have not acted according to their jndgmen's 1 
these matters I believe I was as much mistaken as others, 204, oni 
suppose that I meant anything offensive, in considering we were '® error, * 
suppose I meant to offend myself. 

Again, I had said, “ that che great beefy muscles, so much admired, sw tlt 
called power (for racing purposes), will now be transferred [0 the i 
plough.” The above remarks are, I suppose, what induced J. K. D. apts 
L. of L. with maligning “the breeders as a class. without intelligens’ Rest. 
to value pedigree, or to have made acquaintance with the English me " 
This, I contend, is false reasoning. It does not follow, as 4 at 

even though the Kentucky stock be not the best in the world, 80 fu, 
heretofore followed of improving it be not the wisest, that, “ and 
breeders as a class, are lacking either in knowledge or intelligence. seats 
is often controlled by circumstances, and there is no one who is not 
compelled to do as he can—not as he would. 

I deny the charge that I have maligned the bre 
or as individuals. There is not, for their number, a more tee 
gent, high-minded race of men in any country, and 1t !s ane D, bes 20°" 
in that light that [ have written and write plainly as 1 “o- J.B. nt (perder® 
higher opinion of them than L, of L., and yet because [ have pak ne 
erroneously) and expressed the opinion that their blood horses ™'8° 
proved, I am charged with the worst feelings and motives. mere,” F¢ 

W hen I spoke of “ four good crosses terminating in @ Virgin iy to al ™ 
tainly did not dream that any one would suppose 1 meant \¢ ' ernowieit? 
racing stock of Kentucky. For without having such profound 
the history of the blood horse as J. K. D., or even his “twenty ) 
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In the second heat Mr. Duplantier’s mare again run off with the lead; the 
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a 3S that there is a great deal of stock in Kentucky (as there is in the 


States) whose pedigrees do not entitle them to the rank of thorough- 
d I appeal to the breeders of Kentacky, and Tennessee, and Alabama 
perfectly correct in saying that ‘‘there is no smal! sprinkling” of 

ve stock figuring on the turf, with ‘‘ great beefy muscles,’’ fitter for quarter 
. than for a distance, and without even four good, well authenticated crosses. 
a all those States mentioned, and in some not mentioned, there are doubtless 


man 


re 
get has produced such horses as those above mentioned, besides Jim Bell, 


Blacknose, Argentile, and many others, has much to boast of, and her breeders 
need not shrink from any opinions I shall express. I do not believe they would 
thank me for saying that they had already reached the acmé of perfection, and 
that neither their stock, nor their know ledge, could be further improved. 

j.K. D,, in speaking of the neglect of racing during the last war, and for 
some time subsequently, admits that owing to the indifference then prevailing, 
“many pedigrees were lost ’—‘‘ but that all pedigrees were not lost.” It is 
perhaps to be regretted, that more were not lost, as it is certainly very foriv- 
nate that many were preserved. I will venture to predict that when the de- 
scendants of those with the “lost pedigrees ” appear on the turf, they will gene- 
rally be beaten. While on this subject, I wou!d remark that one advantage 

sessed by the ‘imported ” over the “ native ” stock is, that there are records 
in England much older than any we possess, by which purchasers are protected 
aoainst the consequerce of “lost pedigrees.” Wherea pedigree does not 

aia a judicious Breeder, or Turfman, will take it for granted it never did 

exist. There isno safety in any other course. And I would ask the gentlemen of 

Kentucky,and ameng them J. K. D. whether, tis not wiser to trust to the Eng- 

\jsn Stud Book, than to certificates, given from memory, often from hearsay, 
and liable to error, from various causes ? 

Sir, 1 no more wish than J. K. D., to enter into a discussion, as to the rela- 
ive value, of the Imported and Native Stock. It would be more accurate, no 
joubt, to class them as early and recent importations. These, or words equiva- 
lent, convey my meaning. On this subject I differ entirely with J. K.D. He 
says (here “ are @ few imported stallions that have merit,”’ whereas, I think there 
are many, that have great merit; and further, that a careful examination of the 
jles of your paper, particularly for the last three or four years, will shew much 
superiorty on the part of the recently imported blood. AsI do not believe that 
aimals brought to our country degenerate in the least, I am led to believe, 
partly from the superiority above mentioned, and partly from an examination of 
the English racing calendar, that the early selections of the bloud-horse were 
not judicious. 

Mr. Editor, I am truly glad to hear that Buzzard was the grandsire of Sultan 
and Langar. But he certainly produced no Sultan or Langar in this country: 
Whether this was because he was generally bred to mares having only “ four 
good crosses,” or to some other cause, dun’t say. But still I look on the cross 
asa good one. 

Your correspondent J. K. D. says the Breeders of Kentucky, ‘ must be ex- | 
cused for still showing some favor to the native horses, because the best of them 
are greatly better than any imported ones we have seen.” If this be the fact, 
they are not only excusable, but their course is exemplary and praiseworthy ; 
and I have no wish to bring about achange. [If it will please J. K. D. I even 
take back what I said about Miss Foote’s race, and now say, it will not be an 
eye-opener, and that it will be of no permanent benefit to the Breeders of 
Kentucky. 

J. K. D. further remarks that he does “‘ not wince under the praise pestowed 
upon Miss Foote, and cheerfully admits that she isa game and excellent racer, 
a phenomenon indeed, for in the compass of a form not only small but light in 
its proportions, are powers rarely equalled.’’ This praise is equal to any I 
have bestowed on the mare, and were it not for the singular inconsistency with 
which he afterwards underrates her, I would ask, why he should charge others 
with falling inte the ‘‘ extravagance which ever attends success.” 

“Her race at Lexingten was the best in point of time ever run in Kentucky ; 
“yet it isnot certain that she could have beaten all the horses in our country, 
“past and present, as your correspondents suppose.’’ So says J. K. D. and he is 
right. There is nothing certain in racing. Itis not “certain” that she could 
have beaten the worst horse in Kentucky. She might have fallen, and broken 
her neck. 

J. K. D. thinks your correspondents have not correctly described the race, 
and then gives us his version. I differ entirely ia opinion. My position was as 
good as I could wish, and I do not believe that either Argentile, or Alice, could 
have taken the lead at any period in the second heat, if Miss Foote had been 
called on to prevent it. Miss Foote was driven in no part of the race, but run- 
ning, comparatively at her ease, did drive first one, and then the other, almost 
o a stand still. 

“Whatever your correspondents may then have thought, it seemed to all 
others that Miss Foote was beaten.” Not so, for I heard a Kentucky gentle- 
man and breeder, an excellent judge of racing, as he is ef everything else, and 
who did not allow his feelings to blind his judgment, observe, while Argentile 
was running with the lead, as he watched her labored action, “it won’t do—it 
won't do—Miss Foote is running too much at her ease.” 

Your correspondent says, ‘ Argentile pulling to Miss Foote, tried at the end 
of the 3d mile, and did mot again rally.” More shame for her, if true. I saw 
nothing pulling but Miss Foote, and ’tis an easy matter to make her run either 
vehindor before. According to J. K. D. Argentile, running at her ease, gave 
up her run, and Miss Foote hard pressed, did not. I have a better opinion of 
Argentile than your correspondent. 

Miss Foote, he says ‘‘ went steadily on, not pulling back to the Bertrand, and 
made the 4th mile in 2:01, and could not, I think, have improved the time.” 
Now in my opinion, she did not exert herself in any part of the last half mile, 
and it seems to me the last quarter was run with much to spare. Nor can I 
agree with J. K. D. that she betrayed great distress after the 2d heat. I never 
‘“warace horse shew less after winning a 2d heat, in any thing near such 
ume. 

Tam also assailed for saying that “ Argentile could have beaten Wagner or Grey 
Eagle.” Even this could not pass muster, though Argentile still is native and 
Kentuckian too. The “ Turfmen of Kentucky don’t think so,” says your cor. 
"espondent, and you also, Mr. Editor, join him in opinion. Terrible odds, if it 
de all against me, but of no avail, I hope, unless backed by stronger arguments 
than any I have yet heard. The time in which Argentile ran her eight miles, 
was better than the time of Grey Eagle and Wagner. I know of no other test 
by which their respective merits can be compared. In reply to this, I am told 
by you that Grey Eagle ran the 16th mile (i. ¢. the 16th mile that week) in 1:48, 
aod that neither Miss Foote, nor Fashion, nor Boston, nor any horse that ever 
lived in this country has ever done as much. But were those racers ever called 
0 under exactly similar circumstances to do so? Miss Foote never has been 
called on under any circamstances to run an eighth mile in 1:48, and if Boston 
meauan, were called on, it was rot under similar circumstances, but after 
— run the preceding portions so fast, as rendered 1:48 in the last mile, a 

y unnecessary task in order to beat Grey Eagle’s time. Grey Eagle and 

‘gner tried it twice, and though hard pushed, were not able to reach, I will 


Not say Miss F.’s time, but not even Argentile’s time. Your readers must judge 
between us. 
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- been I am assured I was mistaken in saying ‘that the track at Lexington 
Hot in good order for quick time’’—that it was in first rate order. Well, I 


eth / he ‘on saying for some days previous to the race, that the dust was 
am api of quick time, and I knew that each day’s racing during the 
that no h hin ww The day before, a gentlemen offered a small bet, 

ne Reat would be done in less than 7:45, and to shew that I was not alone 


® My opinion, 


y thorough-bred mares and stallions, and the ownersof all such willdoubt-| We think in Kentucky that we have had, and perhaps still may have, horses 
ticipate in my opinions, and approve of my communication. The State | “that can beat the field beaten by Miss Foote, at Lexington, as easily as she 
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Che Spirit of the Times. 
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4 know there were such horses as Grey Eagle, Grey Medoc, Jobn | 22d October, signed “ T'rutu,” who speaking of the time in which seme of the 
d I had even heard of John's grandam. But I did mean to con- miles were run, says, ‘‘ which taking into consideration that the track was 


three inches deep in dust, I think an astonishing heat. Miss Foote won with 
| perfect ease, never having made a struggle in any part of it. Take her for all 
in all, we ne’er shall look upon her like again.” A description of the race 
_which I think far more accurate than J.K.D.’s, although I do not agree with 

your correspondent, that Kentucky will never look upon her like again. From 
what I know of the people in that State, I feel pretty sure that better nags 
_ than Miss Foote will yet bound through her wooded pastures. 


« did it.” 


Perhaps you have. I only speak of what has taken place, and from that I 


J K.D. may imagine what he pleases. [ hope with all 
my heart they have in Kentucky a hundred horses that can beat Miss Foote, 
and when they do, I'\| shout as loud and long as any one. J never thought or 
said that Miss Foote was invincible, and I believe I may say as much of your 
other correspondents. 

J.K.D. says that “ in her last race at Louisville, Blacknose was pulled up by 
“ mistake at the end of three miles, and lost so much ground by it, that he was 
** distanced in the heat,’”’ &c. 

Without meaning to underrate Blacknose, it is possible he was very easily 
pulled up at the end of three miles; and if he had run ont the four miles, he 
might have required no pulling at ail. He may be, and [ suppose he is, a true, 
thorough-bred, and good race horse, and yet be inferior to a mare, pronounced 
by J.K.D. himself, to be a * Phenomenon ”’ 

Your correspondent further says, that ‘“* Miss Foote has not ‘n her races here 
shewn great speed,” although he has just before said, ‘‘ her race at Lexington 
was the bes} in point of time ever run in Kentucky.’’ I suppose he alludes to 
her speed as a “ distance horse,” and if so, he shews, I think, a singular want of 
consistency. 

‘In what I have said, I have not been prompted by a wish to detract from 
her, but to set right the extravagance which ever attends success.” 

A very laudable purpose, truly; but I hope I may be permitted to remark, 
that the *‘ extravagance which ever attends success” is not a whit more danger- 
ous than the extravagance which sometimes attends the want of it. 

L. of L. 








DEER HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


BY AN OFFICER OT THE U. 8S. ARMY. 








Dear P.—You were kind enough to say, in regard to a former sketch of mine, 
published in the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” that you would be glad to hear from me 
again. I take you at your word, though doubts of your sincerity are still haunt- 
ing my mind. Ican only excuse the egotism of the story, by begging you to 
recollect, that in all these matters, like ineas, ‘* Magna pars fui’ (Anglice, I 
was some in ourcrowd). I will tell you abour, 

A Day and Night on the Big Thick of Ocklockoney. 

“* What say you, good men and true, to making a dash beyond the Ock!ocko- 
ney. It isso long since the dogs have been out, that they are wild for a hunt, 
and are ready to run anything from a rabbit to anigger; the deer must be plen- 
ty down there, as they have not been hunted since the Indians have had the run 
of the range?” Such was my question one night last week, as the four of us 
sat sipping a glass of real mountain dew, with its proper accompaniments of 
sugar, lemon, and a /ittle hot water ; the smoke of our segars rolled around us, 
as we told of many a hunting adventure, some of which had actually occurred. 
“T'll go.”"— And I."—‘* And [."" We arranged matters and were ready to 
start by noon next day. intending to reach our camping ground by dark, and let 
the dogs have a good rest. 

Just before noon, a cold northeasterly raincommenced. N'importe, we’ll pre- 
serve the equilibrium, by keeping the inside as wet asthe out. We were re- 
warded for our perseverance by its breaking away, at sundown, leaving the night 
cold and clear. Little did we sleep that night. We were on entirely new 
ground, and were discussing the probabilities of sport, tilla late, or rather an 
early hour—at length the grey began to show itself in the east, and all were 
afoot at once. The horses were fed, the horns taken, and the breakfast bolted, 
The dogs were keen as briars. The country did not look promising ; it was an 
immense flat covered with long grass and the saw palmetto, except when the Ziti 
thicks and bay galls of ‘‘ The Big Thick” relieved its monot ony ; occasionally 
a black jack ridge, elevated some two or three feet above the face of the sur. 
rounding country, was seen. The acorns from the trees seemed the only food 
the deer could possibly find at this season of the year. Across this sea of 
grass and palmetto, on three sides of us loomed the green arms of “ The Big 
Thick.” 

‘* Well, a deer is a fool, if he chooses such a country as this to live in,” was 
the remark of one of the party. It at first appeared the deer were of the same 
opinion. Wedrew three covers without striking atrail. Many were the excla- 
mations of disappointment, but in the midst of them, hark! Old Sounder chal- 
lenges ; lustily he deals out his notes of bass thunder; but the trail is cold, no 
other dog can take it ; one by one they give it up. Old Sounder still hangs on. 
It seems getting warmer—“ try it again, gooddogs!” “ Hark to him, Music !” 
The pet of the pack sprang in at once, and gave tongue. ‘‘ Hark Hoyle!” 
“ Hark, Louder!’’ Goit! pups! All soon had the trail; away they dashed 
through what seemed an impenetrable thick, directly from us. “It must be a 
bear, no deer would face that thick.” Each hunter gallops off to cover different 
points—ulmost are the dogs out of hearing; hark! they turn to the westward 
the gaffs did their duty, and [ was soon on the line of their run—they are co- 
ming to me straight as a bullet-—I dismount, tie my horse to a bush, and run 
some 50 yards to meet them. I can almost see them breaking from the thick. 
‘« In heaven’s name, have [ let him pass me '” was my thought, as [ saw the dogs 
coming straight to me ; but no, the game has turned on the edge of the bushes, 
and the dogs have overrun the trail; quick as light, Music circles and leads 
off. “That's my luck,” as I turned, out of heart, to remount my horse. A 
hunter came up—“ dash off, quick, to the right.” The noise of his horse’s feet 
among the palmettoes, has turned the game ; the dogs are coming right towards 
me. Listen to his mp, and now see the break of the bushes ; out he springs, 4 
noble buck, bearing on his antlers the vines and Ziti torn off in his rush. | 
wait for him to pass a pine, as his head glanced from behind it, he caught sight 
of me and stopped. I can only see his head; “I'll risk it.” As my gun is 
raised, he breaks, exposing his neck and body. “Now, good gun.” Down he 
goes with five buck-shot in his neck. 

The mort was now blown, and all assembled. ‘ Well, Cor, never say a word 
about the driver not having half a chance ; that deer has been out to all of us, 
but always managed to dodge in time.” He was a noble deer and very fat. 
The dogs were rewarded with their share, the deer hung up ard again we were 


off. 
We struck across to another arm of the thick. Fora long time not a sound 


was heard ; the old dogs were in the cover, and the puppies trailing at my heels ; 
the water was so cold they would not goin. ‘ There’s oid Sounder again !”’ 
Hoicks! old fellow; hark in pups!” But it wasa long trail, all the time in the 
bushes, and more than half of it plashing through the water. By dint of en- 
couragement and riding as close to them as I could get, I kept them at their 
work. It seemed there was to be no end to this, though philosophers say there is 
an end to all things here below. At last came the burst, for ahead of me, I 
heard the rip, but could not see the deer. “ Look out.” Bang! bang! Off I 
dashed. ‘“ Did you hit?” “ No, too far.” Off went the dogs in full cry, pup- 
pies andall. I'll have the ride anyhow. See, how Music, sweet lass, leads the 
pack! come, good horse, they are leaving us. Poor old Sounder, how angrily 
you open, as even the puppies pass you. It is hard that the first on the trail, 
should be the last in the cry. How the cry rings this clear day—keep on this 
hard ground and I'll ride to it a// the time. Far in front, I can just see the white 
flag waving—the deer turns, but I have no chauce; no matter, he’s in good 
hands. See! there’s L., spurring to head him ; the deer is trying to pass the 
head of a pond—he sees L. and hesitates, half turns back ; but the dogs are 
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tance to the point of the pond, their courses are uearly at right angles. The 
deer must pass within seventy yards of him, but his shooting must be quick 
work, for his horse is at speed. The deer is nearly opposite—L, checks, speaks 
to his horse, and fires. The deer goes on, not even breaking his stride. “ Bad 
shot that, L; but your horse was unsteady.” ‘ But where’s the deer? by 
Jupiter, he must be down.” One hundred and fifty yards from the point where 
he was at the moment of the firing, lay the deer, dead ! a siagle shot right 
through the heart. A deer, so shot, will run about the above distance. I have 
shot five or six in that manner, aod have stepped off their run—I have never 
known it vary ten paces. A man shot through the heart leaps up and falls dead 
—I do rot understand this—old hunters say the deer run out one breath. 


The next deer we started got off without a shot, the dogs, made a long race 
and came back twice and badly cut by the saw palmetto. I put them into a 
point of Ziti, not more than 150 yards from where I had been blowing for them 
for two hours. Immediately Sounder challenged, Music and Hoyle joined him. 
The point was very narrow—lI feared the game would go out on the other side. 
“ Ride, ride, quick around, quick, quick,” I shouted. Two followed my direc- 
tions, leaving one with me; I saw him laughing, he pointed to a large black 
squirrel that was running up a pine about ten yards from the dogs. ‘“ There’s 
the deer up a tree !”—** No! you dont!” As I spoke, bang, bang—my com- 
panion looked as blank as a man ought to do, who would slander good dogs. 
Three deer had jumped and Z. had shot down one with each barrel. 


We had now as many deer as we could well carry in. We turned our faces to- 
ward camp—a good deal of bear sign had been seen, but it was all old. As 
we went on, L., who rode some distance to the right, called out “ bear siga 
fresh.” The dogs were so wearied and cut, I dreaded to put them on; but in 
spite of fatigue and wounds, merrily, off went Music, followed by the rest, ex- 
cept old Sounder ; he gave one long wailing cry, as much as to say “I can’t 
g—o—o—o—.” Right into the big thicket went the dogs, and got nearly out 
of hearing before they turned; but the bear kept clear of us. Had it been 
earlier in the day, while the dogs were fresh, we should have got him, but they 
soon gave it up. 

Again we started forcamp. In passing by the head of a pond, two deer 
leaped from the bushes, some 80 yards distant. I fired, we thought I had hit but 
they kept on together. On examining their track we found plenty of blood; 
we did not get the deer however, as it was now getting late. A turkey was 
added to our “ bagging” by W. We picked up our deer as we travelled back, 
and reached camp pretty well tired. Nunce bibendum, wasn't that horn good } 
how it brightened us up, how we hunted the day over again, and what suppers 
we ate ! 

We had nearly finished discussing the good things before us, when L. ex- 
claimed, ‘* who's for a fire hunt to night?’ No response— ‘ what's the reason, 
Cor, I can never get you out fire hunting!” ‘“ Way, if you must know, with 
all due deference to your predilections, I do not think it honest; besides [ am 
a little sore on the subject. Did I ever tell you of my first fire hunt?” ** No? 
let’s have it, by all means.” ‘* Well as that last horn or the fire has flushed my 
face so much that you cannot see me redden for being so green, I'll risk it. 

My First Fire Hunt. 

Once in my raw youth, I started from Pensacola, (where I had been ordered 
on detached duty), with four or five youngsters es raw as myself to hunt on the 
shores of Santa Rosa sound. We went up that beautiful sheet of water some 
50 miles and landed on the main. All the next day did we travel those woods, 
without firing a gun ; we lost our dogs (borrowed ones) in the first race. Night 
came on and I felt disappointed and vexed. I had fallen in with a negro, who 
was cutting wood for the Pensacola market, who represented himself as a great 
fire hunter. I bargained with him; he was to cross over to the island with me, 
he to furnish a fire pan and carry it; I to give him a dollar forevery shot I 
fired at ‘“‘eyes.”” Well, we travelled a long while without seeing any thing. 
At last he beckoned to me; I passed under his light; he whispered “eyes 
massa, right in front.” I looked and saw two red spots, put up and fired. 
“ Didn’t kill him, massa,—dat one dollar.” The fellow had to fire his light fre- 
quently, carrying a bag of lightwood forthe purpose. Again, ‘‘ eyes, massa.” 
Bang. We went up tothe spot, but no deer wasthere. “ No kill him dat 
time, massa, dat two dolla.” Again we went un. It had seemed to me seve- 
ral times that we were winding around, but being behind the light I could not tell 
well. Again, “eyes, massa."” Bang—nodeer yet. “ Dat free dolla, massa.” 
We wandered on some time. Again, “eyes, massa!" | stepped in front and 
fired. ‘ Well, d—d if did kill that time, for I saw the eyes fly into pieces 
and sparkle as they dashed off.” ‘ Dat four dolla, massa.” I went up to the 
apot, in spite of the negro’s telling me he had heard the deer run off, and then for 
the first time found out the trick, the rogue had played off on me. Not finding 
‘“‘eyes’’ and thinking that if I wasted my time, he need not waste his, he had 
managed to drop each time he fixed his fire, a couple of coals, two or three 
inches apart, and by leading me around in circle, had kept me shooting at the 
coals for the sake of “ the dolla, massa.” 

** Why, the infernal rascal, what did you de with him ’” 

“ Gave him ‘ dolla’ and let him off of a licking for his smartness. 
tell me if I had not reason to be shy of a fire hunt?” 

L. overruled my objections. But I insisted on going on horseback. In spite 
of the cold weather two rattlesnakes,5} feet long,and as thick around as a man’s 
doubled fist had been killed that day. One mode of proceeding was as follows: 
L. with a pair of lighted pine-knots on his shoulder, led, and I followed, carry- 
ing the gun, with a wallet of lightwood swung across my saddle and an old 
traildog, tied to my stirrup. We had ridden about a mile, when L. stopped, 
glanced the light again athwart the woods, and dismounted. I slipped off and 
put the gun in his hand, he advanced, some 4 or 5 paces, put up and fired. 
«« What have you done?” ‘The deer is hit, for 1 heard him go off.” (The 
deer is never heard unless he is hurt.) ‘“ Turn loose the dog ;” in half a minute 
we heard Bra a-a-a. We hastened up and found the dog fastened to the throat 
of a fine doe. We hung her up and went on. The wind began to rise and 
bade fair to spoil our sport. We rode a long time—at last L. remarked, “the 
aparks blow about so much the deer will not stand; we may well go back to 
camp.” 

We were at this time on a road, along which we had travelled some 200 yards. 
The wind was blowing in strong gusts—* Come, Cor, take the pan and prac- 
tice as we go back on some of those cow’s eyes [ showed you as we came. 
We shall see no deer to-night.” I took the pan on my shoulder and began to 
retrace our steps. We had not ridden forty yards, and I was laughing with L. 
about my first fire hunt, when I saw something shining in the road in front of 
us. Involuntarily I checked my horse, and the recovering myself, remarked, 
“why, L. those coals you dropped in the road, came near fooling me.” 
Saying this I rode on, with my face half turned to my companion. 

Happening to cast my eyes to the front, I saw two bright lights, wide apart, 
though apparently within thirty yards of me. Again I stopped—* Oh, pshaw ! 
it’s only a cow”—and ashamed of my mistake, I was about to ride on, when a 
quick, upward motion of the eyes, made me stop—*‘‘I am sure it is a cow, but 
just suppose it is a deer, what a whaling old buck he must be,” I thought to my- 
self. I beckoned to L. to jump down, dismounting myself at the same time. 
As he came up, I whispered “ step in front, and tell me if that isn’t a cow!’’ 
He moved to the front, but not seeing the eyes (the deer was walking off,) took 
the pan on his own shoulder. In a moment he signalled for the gun, and then 
I knew I had missed a chance of shooting at a deer by fire-light. Bang! ‘‘ Wha 
have you done?” The light was whirled over the wood. ‘He's down, I se 
his eyes near the ground.” As we walked up, the deer partly rose, and to save 
further trouble, the second barre! was fired at his head. He was a rowzer,—the 
largest deer with one exception, I ever saw. 

I had got my blood up, and would have willingly hunted till daylight. But 
the wind was blowing almost a hurricane, and giving way to my more expe- 
rienced companion, we made our way back to camp, carrying with us our two 


deer, making six deer and a turkey, the result of a day and night on “ The Big 
Thick of Ocklockoney.” Yours ever, Cor pe Cumasse, 


And new 








I will refer your readers to a communication in your paper of the 


pressing and he determines to try it. The deer and L. bave about the same dis. 
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THE HISTORY OF COCK-FIGHTING. 


BY AN “oLD cOcCK.” 





Time was, Mr. Editor, when the office of chronicler of the noble pastime of 
Cocking would have been deemed too honoraule for humble hands iike mine ; 
when dukes and marquises, and earls reckoned it among their choicest recrea- 
tions, and grave societies of antiquarians devoted whole sessions to the exami- 
nation of minute points in its history. [Witness the learned dissertation of 
Samuel Pegge, read before the Archeological Society of London Antiquaries, 
vol. III. pp. 122, and foll.] But alas, these joyous times are passed! We 
are now a weak, and almost despised fraternity ; if we can get:a scanty column 
of acrowded weekly print to record our still lingering existence, it is accorded 
almost with a grudge; and it is not without heavy foreboding of the probability 
of failure, that [ appeal to your generosity and toleration for a page or two in 
some quiet corner of your magazine, that [ may console myself, and some of 
my desponding brotherhood, whose feelings I respect, by drawing a little upon 
the ancient history of our craft; and teaching them to forget in dreams of past 
glory, the consciousness of our present humiliat‘on. 

Few sports can claim a higher or more illustrious antiquity than that which 
I am still free to profess my favorite. I will not insist upon the theories which 
many antiquaries maintain, that it was a quarrel over their cocks which led to 
the death of the son of Midas by the hand of his brother Adrastus ; for I have 
abundant materials in more certain history, wherefrom to establish the glory of 
my craft. Who does not remember the noble use to which, upon the eve of 
the decisive struggle for the independence of Greece, Themistocles turned a 
cock-fight exhibited in presence of the army! ‘If such,’ said he, ‘be the 
courage of these little animals in their paltry contest, what should be ours, 
whose lives, liberties, country, al! are staked upon the issue ?”’ 

This remarkable event is supposed to have been the origin of the annual ex- 
hibition of cock-fighting, ever afterwards retained in Greece. The speech is by 
some ascribed to Miltiades : and others attribute the institution to the fact, that 
the cock isa native of Persia. But there are none who doubt but that its ori- 
gin may cleam at least this, if not a higher, antiquity in Greece. 

Can any true lover of the sport be surprised that it soon became a favorite 
amusement, even to the exclusion of almost all the rest! Pliny relates that it 
was annually exhibited at Pergamos with as much regularity, and attended with 
as much eagerness, as the gladiatorial games. Eschines (like many a muddy- 

headed lawyer of our cwn time) makes it one of his charges against Timarchus 
—a truly classic sportsman—that he speat his daysinacock-pit. And Pilato, 
whose profession led him to despise sport in all its forms, laments that the old 
and young alike, were infatuated by what he calls this “foolish” pursuit! It 
was even made a subject for the art of the painter and the statuary ; and Buck- 
mann mentions an amusing antique, in which a pair of cocks are fighting, while 
a mouse is running away with an eer of corn from under their nose ! 

And, lest it might be supposed that these exhibitions were left to accident, 
and the training of the cocks neglected, or considered of little importance, I 
may with safety say, that many of our modern ‘‘ feeders’’ might, perhaps, 
glean some advantage from the hiats which the ancient writerscontain. Never 
did my Lord Derby labor with more zeal for the improvement of breeding, or 
apply with more assiduity to the mysteries of training, than did his prototypes 
of the olden times. They went to enormous expense in importing their birds 
from abroad ; and, however it may be ridiculed by modern feeders, I have often 
been tempted to try the drugs which they employed for the purpose of firing 
their spirit, or improving their wind. Among these I will only mention adian- 
tum, a prescription of Pliny ; and garlic, which Zenephon tells us was frequently 
used with great effect. Caution, however, was always necessary, as its effect 
was like that of opium, and, if administered too long before the battle, it had a 
depressing influence, the animal being thrown into the collapse when its opera- 
tion subsided. I may mention, in passing to our “brethren of the whip,” that 
garlic was administered to horses by the Greeks for a similar purpose, and with 
the same success. 

Nor did they leave the birds to their natural courage, even assisted by this 
artificial excitement. Clipping, lightening, trimming, and all the other arts, 
furmed part of the science of the pit then, as they do in modern times; and 
though Pegge seems to think that they used no spur, I have no hesitation in 
agreeing with Beckman, who maintains the opposite opinion. Indeed, Aristo- 
phanes is decisive upon this points in his ‘* Birds.” 

Rome, if she did not borrow it from Greece, at least pursued the craft with 
the same energy. But the Romans employed quails, aud even partridges, for 
the same purpose. It istrue that the Greeks had quails also. But they seem 
to have used them only in a barbarous sport in which the trial of skill was, 
who should kill, by a tnrow of his stick, the greateest number of his adversary's 
birds. The Romans, ov the contrary, had their systematic quail fights, as we 
have our cock fights. 

We are not surprised to find Mark Anthony, who seems to have cultivated every 
sort of sport, an enthusiastic frequenter of the pit. But it is more worthy ‘of 
notice, that even the sage Augustus did not think it beneath the dignity of the 
laws to punish a scoundrel (for there have been scoundrels at all times) who had 
the barbarism to kill and eat the champion quail of his day! Even the stoical 
Alexander Severus took the utmost pleasure (as Lampridius tells) in being pre- 
sent at a main; and the sons of Septimius Severus, like many wild youths of 
later times, seem to have been constantly getting into some scrape or row in 
the cockpit, which they loved to frequent. 

All this, however, refers but to the later times; for, in the early days of the 
republic, the cock fight was almost entirely unknown ; the substitutes being, as 
I have already observed, quails aad partiidges, which fought with almost equal 
courage, and were in use in Cyprus even as late as the sixteerth century. 

The taste for this (I must say, despite our modern renegades) national sport, 
is of great antiquity in Britain. In the days of Julius Casar, it was a favorite 
amusement, and the utmost pains were bestowed upon the care and training of 
the birds ; nor did the vicissitudes of war and conquest, to which our island was 
so long subjected, extinguish the prepossession. The historian Fitz Stephen, 
who died in 1191, mentions it a> a usage of long standing, and great popula 
rity ; and the custom which had been retained, even to our boyish days, of de- 
voting Shrove Tuesday to it in an especial manner, dates as far back as this 
distant period. Nor was this custom confined tu England. It existed in France 
also. Du Cange cites a passage in which it is commemorated; although the 
“* cruelty-to-animals men” of those days thought it necessary, as they do now, 
te interfere. It was prohibited by a council in 1260. 

At different periods since, our fraternity has been subjected to persecution in 
England. Maitland in his History of London, mentions a prohibition under 
Edward III. ; Henry III. also was an enemy to the sport, though it is difficult 
to assign the motive of his opposition, and Elizabeth held it in disfavor. But 
we have also had our friends at times upon the throne. Bluff ‘‘ King Harry” 
instituted the battle royal, and presided himself in person ; and, not to speak of 
later times, James I., both before his accession to the British throne and after- 
‘wards was a warm and generous patron of the sport. 

In fact, the taste seems to be innate in the human mind. There is not a 
¢ountry in the world in which it has not, or has not had, a home. Tavernier 
describes at great length the cock tights as practised in Persia. Dampier re- 
cords the existence of the same sport in the distant regions of Malacca; and 
and even in the Celestial Empire itself this truly royal sport is industriously pur- 
sued, and cultivated with all the zeal by which Chinese perseverance is peculiarly 
distinguished. 

Many a time have I entertained a hope that the present distaste for my favor- 
ite sport is but one of the dark epochs in the history of our fraiernity ; and that 
its fortunes may again brighten, when the present cloud shall pass away. 
Meanwhile I have jotted these few leading facts down as they occur to my me- 
mory, partly for my own gratification, party in the hope that they may cheer 

some desponding amateur like myself; and if, as 1 have already prayed, you 
can spare from more popular topics some obscure and unfrequented corner of 
your interesting journal, you may do mach to raise the spirits of 
Your devoted Servant, 
London (New) Sporting Magazine. An “Otp Cock.” 


DOGS’ TALES. 


_ Of all the quadrupeds, commend me to the dog. ‘ Love me, love my dog,” 
is an ancient saw, of which Iam a modern instance. I love them all :—from 
ponderous mastiff down to graceful greyhound, from little ‘‘ Barker” up to big 
“ Bow-wow.” 

Humanity has such a natural tendency towards caninite, that the parts of the 
dog have actually become parts of speech. What listless reader does not make 
Doc's Ears of our Book of Sports! What roaring schoolboy has not quoted 
his Doe Latin? 











Ht Duo animi tinctores, ibant ponere juxta.”’ 
‘Two soul-diers where going to put-nigh.” 


Or even more appropriately to our present subject, 


“* As in presenti’—had a little dog 
‘Que genus’—was his name. 
Etcetera, etceterorum.” 

Lastly, what Jarvey does not tipple off his pint of cheering Doe’snose ! 
Moreover, in colloquial metaphor, we call Snooke an iendans. puppy ;” and 
say that Mrs. Jaw “ would talk a dog’s hind leg off,” —meaning, I presume that 
she chatters without pause. By the way, polite people are often at a loss what 
ve all a fomale dog ;—may I be so bold as to suggest the adoption of the term 
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But I must cur-tail this cynical opening, and dash off at once with “ Rover’ 
and ‘* Ranger.” ‘ 

“ There is,” says the celebrated Peter Pindar, a ‘‘ moral obligation between 
aman and adog.” Let us see how variously this is carried out. 

Every country has a different way of treating its dogs. The Chinese ea- 
them—it is evident therefore that they love their dogs in the extreme sense of 
the word ; just as the Caribbee savages did the Missionary, when they told the 
next comers, “ Ah! Doctor Black berry good man—berry good man indeed, so 
FULL 0’ GRABY.” In Greece, a recent traveiler informs us that there is a ten-| 
dency to the contrary way—the dogs usually eating the travellers, unless the 
travellers chance to be the strongest. In Kamsckatka the dog is made an useful 
beast of burden. This he was also in England, until the “‘ Cruelty to Animals’ 
Society” interfered and degraded him into a lazy good-for-nothing, instead of 
letting him earn his daily bread, as he had formerly done. The immediate con- 
sequence of this change has been, that we, more especially in the London dis- 
tricts to which the recent Act extends, have been obliged to adopt the Chinese 
fashion with our dogs, and eat them. 

‘Is them good sassengers?” sneered a passer-by, as she eyed a sausage ven 
der, at the last Croydon fair. ‘Is them very good sassangers!” «‘ Yes, they | 
is, yer impudent good-for-nuffin, you,” exclaimed the offended merchant, | 
“them is bootifool sassengers, and no mistake. Pray wot has sich as you agin 
my sassengers, I’d like to know?!” ‘Oh! nothin’, mar’m, nothin’, only—it’s | 
a curious fact,—but, wherever you do see sech a looking sassenger as that, you | 
don’t see no degs, that’s all.” 

The eccentric John Randolph, of Roanoke, the great American orator, was | 
exceeeingly attached to dogs. Once meeting with Mr. Monroe, a short time 
after his appointment to a high and responsible office, the conversation turned | 
upon a project of Jaw, then in contemplation in the State of Virginia, for laying | 
a heavy tax upon dogs, with a view of protectirg the breed of Merino sheep. 
This project was advocated by Mr. Monroe, who was met by Randolph, with 
the apostrophe, ‘‘ Oh Colonel? why would you tax dogs? my dog always loves | 
me. No sir,—the dog is faithful, don’t tax him, but tax man, Colone|—Tax | 
man, he is perfidious.”’ | 





| 
| 


allow that “eggs is eggs,” have found a fruitful theme in the kennel, which 
they have swept quite clean with their arguments. Discussing the origin of the 
dog, they are all abroad,—some asserting that he is an original, others that he 
is only a copy, asort of “putty and snails, and other dogs’ tails.” a mongrel, a 
hybrid, a spurious hodge-podge of various ingredients, a glass of vapid water, 


minds me of those put forth some time ago, concerning the poor little harmless 
whitebait, which I have heard “ said and sung,” as follows :— 


‘¢ The naturalists do much discuss, 

And make a most terrible learned fuss, 

And all to no purpose.—which is much wus, 
About these same little whitebait. 


Some say that they are salmon small, 
‘ They’re the fry of herrings !’ others baw!,— 
Some swear that ‘they are no fish at all, 

But only a species of—whitebait !’” 


I say, then, that the origin of the dog is canine, and to this opision I intend 
to adhere doggedly. 
But gentle reader,—my dear fellow,—you haven't the least idea of how your 


and [ will tell you the history of our * Smut.” 


poor things!) Smut, I say, was born blind, and continued so,—until he could 
see. 

Being well supplied from Nature's motherly fountain, where he found “ Ge- 
NUINE NEW MILK SEVERAL TIMES A DAY,” Smutty grew a-pace, until about the 
fifth month, when he began to shed his milk teeth ; the milk shop then shut up, 
for want of trade, and Smutty having set up a commissariat on his account, 
cut a new set of grinders before he had been eight months in this wicked world 
of ours. 

By the way, I will tell you, learnedly, how a dog’s age may be pretty accu- 
rately ascertained by his mouth. In his eighth month he is tolerably well fur- 
nished, and from that date, until the age of two years, they are all perfectly 


Naturalists, who make a contreversy of every thing, and will scarcely even | 


whose only worth isin the quality of the mixture. In short, their opinions re- | 








CAGLIOSTRO’S BREAKFAST. 

The name of this celebrated adventurer has rece 
of Law, owing to the actiun brought by the deg pega in Our Cour, 
the Count de Courchamp, respecting the authenticity of the ae againg: 
to this singular personage. hether he have or not written Le aitributed 
we can quote two authentic letters of Cagliostro, which form heey Memoig 
may call his judicial memoirs, and which we have found ohiee Of what we 
original documents of the famous affair of Marie Antoinette’s neck the 
documents are deposited in the archives of the Prefecture de Pal lace, Th 
two amusing letters we have extracted from them may give an ides Ie, and the 
tro’s style and character. 2 of Cagliog. 

It would, perhaps, be worth while here to inquire, in a histori 
cial respect, what the Count de Cagliostro really was. Was he bo 
vt Medina, the son of a Mufti; or in the suburbs of Naples, the ro 
man named Ticho? Had he received in all the great cities of Asi 
tion of a sovereig. prince’s son, or had he spent his youth in the exere; 
obscure professions of hairdresser and valet-de-chambre? Did he 4 4 the 
languages that nobody knows, such as the Chinese, Copt, Japanese ke shen 
bad French, Italian adulterated with a Calabrian accent, with just . 9 OF oaly 
of Latin! Had he discovered the grand euvre, the numbers of x pear ih 
ries in the world,the elixir of long life,the universal balsam,or was he but a Pili 
dent charlatan, the pupil and successor of the famous cosmopolite ina ag 
scarcely possessing some slight notions of chemistry and physics, and ariatan, 
rant in medicine as not to know how many bones there are in the. oon a ign 
arm? Wes he a disinterested benefactor of suffering humanity, or roe — 
and swirdler, fattening on the spoils of those ke killed! This a tad 
tell you some day, when we shall bave examined all the docy 
still exist. But what we can already affirm is, that he was a m 
markable esprit, and that it would be no joke to struggle wi 
crypha. 

It is well knowa that, having been implicated in the memorable necks... .- 
fair,by the false evidence.of Madame de la Motte,the Count de Gites. ‘)- 
ten months in the Bastile, as well as his wife, the beautiful Roman ne — 
phina Felicieni, who, by the by, could neither read nor sign her name (ew 
3lst of May, 1786, a solemn decree of Parliament acquitted him, as well»... 
Cardinal Rohan, his patron and pupil, Onthe lst of June he =i ee 
liberty. Ten thousand men awaited him at the prison gates, and presen z 
him in triumph to his smail dwelling in Rue St. Claude, in Marais « the a 
women brought him nosegays, the musicians of Paris gave him a serenade, anf 
poets recited abundant lines in honor of him. He admitted to supper all ie sie 

hold in his house, and threw gold and silver out of his windows. |! eae pag 
that day ; but, on the following, a police commissary waited on him with irate 
order whereby he was to quit Paris in twenty-four hours, and France wy»... 
eight days. The great man was, therefore, forced to seek a refuge in London, 
which he had already quitted in 1777, in consequence of some unpleasan: dit 
ferer.ces between him and justice. — 
For his misfortune, he found in that capital a certain Mr. Morande who edit 
ed there a journal entitled the Courrier de l'Europe. Expelled from Prance 
after an imprisonment of fifteen months, the said Morande had established | ° 


journal in order only to levy contributions upon the powers of the day. Mane 
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dog lives, or at least of the way in which his nature exists, thereabout attend, | 





white and smooth. About two, the canine teeth begin to grow yellowish about 
their base, near the gum, and the lateral incisor teeth immediately adjoining the 
canine on each side, lose the notch that when young may be observed on them. 


of intensity. Between the fourth and fifth years the teath become blunt, and 
lose their points, which natural bluntness may however be readily distingnished 
from accidental chipping, or breaking, by bones or otherwise, as will be often 
the case, particularly with such dogs, as are fond of fetching and carrying. 
About the fifth or sixth year. the yellowness of the tee:h extends to their entire 
body, the enamel becomes chipped and cracked in many pleces, and thencefor- 
ward the age is altogether, as the Yankees say, to be ‘‘ guessed.” 

To return to our “‘Smut.”’ The earlier periods of his life were taken up in 
playing with the children, who make him alternately a pillow, a baby, a horse, 
and a wheelbarrow,—this last object being obtained by holdirg up bis hinder 
legs, and trundling him along until he tumbled head over heels. As he grew 
in years, however, a sporting spirit came over him, and by frequent practice, he 
became the most expert cat and rat killer in the three kingdoms; this however, 
soon played the deuce with his “ canines.” and his “ incisors,” and left his age a 
complete mystery to strangers. 

Time, however, flew over a!! our heads, and soon it had a visible effect on the 
black “ phisiog”’ of ** Smut.” A grey circle appeared around his eyes and 
nose ; sores broke out in different parts of his body, he grew stiff, tranquil, 
deaf, and blind, and old age grew upon him fast, until he gradually sunk into his 
grassy grave to sleep; although I verily believe that his ghost nightly haunts 
our stable still, and hunts down gibbering shades of slaughtered rats, as in the 
happiest moments of his earthly life time. 

ow for a bit more learning in conclusion. 

The greyhound is the longest lived of all the dog tribe; having been fre- 
quently known to reach the age of twenty, aad even twenty-five years, If a 
greyhound, however, has been much worked, and more especially if he has 
been entered too young, his period of existence will hardly extend to fifteen 
years. 

Buil dogs, terriers, and other fighting dogs, whose occupations are of a very 
severe, distressing nature, become old at three, very old at five, and generally 
drop off about the fifth or sixth year. Smut lived to comple his eleventh. 

he following divisions comprise, I believe, every known variety of dog. 
I.—WILD DOGS. 
The Buck Dog of South 

America 
The Ekia of Africa 

1l.—GRBYHOUNDS. 

ROUGH. SMOOTH. 
Highland Deerhound Common Greyhound 
Scottish Grevhourd Turkish Greyhound 
Russian Greyhound Italian Greyhound 
Persian Greyhound Tiger hound of South America. 
French Main 


The Dog of Australia 
The Canadian Dog 
The Dhole of India 


The Prairie Dog of 
North America. 





IIl.—HOUNDS. 


Trish Wolf Do Bloodhound Beagle 

Great Dane or Boar Dog | Stag hound Terrier 

Pyrenrean Dog Fox hound Otter hound } 
Talbot hound Harrier Turnspit. 


1V.—FOWLING DOGS. 
Russian Setier Lesser Water Dog, or 


Spanish Pointer 
Land Spaniel Poodle 


English Pointer 








Dwarf Pointer Water Spaniel Lion Dog 
Dalmatian Pointer Springer or Cocker Shock Dog 
English Setter Great Water Dog Maltese Dog. 


V.—PASTORAL OR DOMESTIC DOGS. 


Dubarry had purchased his silence at the cost of five hundred guineas once »; j 
and of four thousand livres a year, half of which sum was reversible » |. 
wife. Voltaire, whom he also wanted to tax, had been contented ie less is 
all the newspapers of Europe, the letter in which he imposed his conditions 
M. de Lauraguay, since Duke de 3rancas, had done better still ; he had ereceed 


Smut was born blind, (many biped puppies continue so through life, | the straits for the sole purpose of caning M. Monande, for which caning he even 
| required a detailed receipt. 


Sach was the man whom the Minister, Count de Bretenil, had commissiozed 
to write in London against Cagliostro and la Motte, at the same time that he 
acted as a spy over them, and daily reported their movements. Caglios:ro 
knew of it, ard unwilling to ewait Morande’s attacks, wished to unmask him 
and befurehand put laughter on his side. Availing himself of some jokes 
which Morande had ventured upon a pretended experiment, which consisted in 
accustoming an animal to poisoned food, and thus rendering its flesh one of the 
most subtle poisons, Cagliostro addressed him the following epistle:— 

** 3d September, 1786 

“Tam not sufficiently acquainted, Sir, with the finesses of the French \an- 
guage to pay you all the compliments due to the excellent jokes contained in 


| Nos. 16, 17, and 18 of the Courrier de ? Europe, but as al! who have mentioned 


them to me have assured me that they contained gracefulness and finesse, de- 


The above marks are incomplete until about the fourth year, and the animal's | cency of tone, and elegance of style, Ihave judged that you must be aman of 
intermediate age may be pretty fairly determined by their greater or less degree | 


good company, and have therefore the utmost desire to make acquaintance with 
you. Nevertheless, as the wicked had taken the liberty of telling some very 
ugly stories about you, I have thought proper to inquire into them before in- 
dulging entirely the inclination I feel for you. I have found with much plea 
sure that ali that has been said of you is mere slander—that you are not one of 
those periodical calumriators who sell their pen and get paid even for their 
silence—in short, that the secret propositions you have made me through the 
medium of your worthy friend Mr. Swirton had without reason disgusted me, 
it being as natural to ask for gold of an adept as to fetch water from the 
Thames. 

“Of all the good stories you tell about me, the best, undoubtedly, is that of 
the pig fattened with arsenic, who poisoned the lions, tigers, and leopards of 
the Medina forests. I'll now enable you, Mr. Jester, to jest with proper 
knowledge of whet you jest about. In physics and chemistry, reasoning proves 
little, scoffing proves nothing, and experiment is everything. Permit me, 
therefore, to propose to you a trifling experience, which wil! amuse the pubic 
either at your expense or mine. I invite you to breakfast on the 9th of Novem- 
ber next, at nine o'clock. You will supply tke wine and all the necessaries ; | 
will supply a dish of my making; it will be a little sucking pig, fattened sc- 
cording to my fashion. Two hours before breakfast I shall present him to yot 
alive, fat and in good health. You will take charge of the couking of him, 
and I sha!l not go near him till the moment he shall be put on the table. You 
will carve him yourself into four equal parts ; you will select such a one as may 
best suit your appetite, and help me to the one you please. . 

“The day after this breakfast, one of four things will have happened : either 
we shall be both dead, or neither of us will be dead; or I shall be dead and you 
will be no more; or you will be dead and I shall be alive. Of these four 
chances, I give you three, and I bet 5,000 guineas that the day after the break- 
fast you will be dead, and I in good health. You will agree that ove can! 
be a more liberal player, and that you must of necessity accept the bet, or 0*0 
that you are an ignorant man, that has stupidly joked about a fact you knew 0% 
thing at all about.” 4 

“Tf you accept the bet, I will forthwith deposit the 5,000 guineas Wi tae 
banker you may please to choose. You will have the goodness to do the sm# 
within the fortnight, during the time you will heve leisure to make your “"* 
piers and souteneurs contribute. hs 

“ Whatever course you adopt, I flatter myself you will be pleased to n**" 
my letter in your next number, and add it in the way of P. S. to the charming, 
though rather latish criticism, with which you condescended to honor my me 
moir. 
‘I am, Sir, with the sentiments which all those experience who have the 
happiness to know anything of you—Yours, &c.” 

Poor Moranda was not a little perplexed when he received this letter. ; 
affair was a puzzling one. Whether a chemist or a juggler, Cagliostro : 
ordinary man. It was not the money that Morande lacked, be earned a gress 
deal in his trade, and, besides, it was offered him from al! quarters, for the Bog 
lish are so fond of betting that they would bet on the duration of their mo! ‘he 
agocy. A duel au petit cochon de lait had never been witnessed, and before is! 
end of the week bets to a very large amount were made. What did Morand 
He accepted........ by proxy ! 

Lest I may spoil this droll but most authentic story, I had bet 
liostro’s second epistle to the editor of the Courrier de l’ Europe. 


The 


ter give Cage 


n thi 
“Accept, Sir, my thanks for having condescended to insert my letter nf 
das’s Courrier. Your reply is shrewd, polite, and moderate; \t coaster 
ness 2 


swer. I hasten to send it you, in ordec that it may appear in your 
ber.” oa 
d to that of te 





The Iceland Dog The Russian Dog 
The Chinese Dog The Pomeranian Dog 
The Newfoundland Dog | The Albanian Dog 
The Labrador Dog Ths Dog of St. Bernard. | 


The Shepherd’s Dog 
The Cur Dog 

The Esquimaux Dog 
The Greenland Dog 

The Siberian Dog 


VI.—MASTIFFS AND THEIR KIND. | 
The English Mastiff The Dog of Thibet The Ban Dog | 
The Spanish Mastiff The Buli Dog The Pug Dog. | 
There are about four sorts of cross-bred dogs, which have become ina great | 
measure settled varieties, viz. :— 

The Bull Terrier | The Kangaroo Dog 

The Bull Mastiff The Lurcher. 

And several dogs, whose origin it would perhaps be difficult to discover, chiefly | 
used as rog and lap dogs. Let us call them | 
FOUNDLING Dos. 








The Bastard Pug Dog The Tumbler 
The Small Danish Dog | The Artoise Dog 
The Roquet The Blenheim. 
London New Sporting Magazine, WItprake. 





' equally prove beneficial to the welfare of maokind, the former preser¥'" 


“ The knowledge of the art of preserving is essentially linke ~~ 
art of destroying. Remedies and poisons in the hands of a friend to ™*" 
g -” 

beings, the latter by destroying noxious ones. Such is the use I yr pi 
made of either; and it depended on you only, sir, that my nourrisso” © sels 1 
should prove as and more useful to Europe than that ef Medina was form mir 
Arabia. I confess I wished it most eargerly ; you had had the goodness = 000 
me know what sort of bait was most attractive to you. The bait o! % 
guineas was just the bait whereby I expected to catch you in my net. ban 008 

“The extreme prudence of which you have given proof on more : ae 
occasion has not permitted you to bite at the hook. But as the 5.00 fb a, 
tickle your heart most particularly, you accept the bet on @ condition ass ot 
stroys its whole interest, and which I must not subscribe. I care yoien ss 
win 5,000 guineas, but society cares a good deal to be freed from @ pe 
scourge. an sta leat 

** You decline the breakfast I invite you to, and propose having yyould 1 
taken by a carnivorous animal. That won't suit me. Such # gues! oper 
present you but very imperfectly. Where can you find « carnivor ms je 
that can be among his species what you are among men! Besides, " “bY 
to will what we please. It is not your representative, but you me fasbi0®, 
treat. The custom of combatting by champions has leng been 0¥ 
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age vived in your favor, honor would forbid my struggling 
pat even ened you offer root champion must not be dragged into the wd 
with the ad exhibit himself in it with good grace, and you must own, if you 
ga; Be prone a little reason te brutes, that not one, either carnivorous or herbi- 
il bot eT ever consent tobe yours. Do not, therefore, make me any more 
en ions which I cannot listen to. Your conditional acceptance is a refusal 
propoe dilemma still subsists. —I am, &c.” ake 
ae iosttO, condemned at Rome in 1791 to perpetual imprisonment, as sus- 
pr freemasonry, died, it is eaid, in 1795, in the Castle of San-Leon. He 
peg ‘stered there under the name of Joseph Bassarno. As for his un- 
yen wa Morande, he returned to France when the Revolution took place, 
yee . and against all parties, and was massacred at the memorable carnage 
yr Abbaye, on the night of the 2d September. Paris Law Print. 


DER FREISCHUTZ IN BOHEMIA. 


When I was at Prague, some years ago, I visited the Lanatic Asylum, and 
cw tpere a man but little advanced in years, whose features, though withered by 
-pitual sufferings, still retained vestiges of distinction and intelligence. His 
madness Was of a mild descristion, and the keepers suffered him to play about 
-. cardens, where he spent his time in gathering flowers and singing, with a 

_oce still Very expressive, fragments of old ballads. As he passed usI was 
th the hospital physician, and accompanied by my old schoo!fellow Gaspard 

> Krantz, and as I happened at the moment to call the latter by his Christian 
_me, we saw the madman stop and turn pale. His eyes looked wild, and his 
ole frame shuddered ; one would have fancied that some awful recollection 
ge 10 his mind, as he uttered the exclamation “‘ Gaspard! Gaspard !” and al. 
‘oetely surveyed us with a threatening expression. But the doctor cast 
» bim one of those despotic and severe glances which enable men of his 
_rofession to exercise so despotic a sway over such patients. The madman 
»wered his head with sadness, fled, and shut himself up in his cell, uttering la- 
nentable cries. 
~ sn hour after, I was with Krantz, and the doctor in the coffee-room of the 
yore! of the Two Archers. The cigar smoke disposed us to reverie; the as 
oct of the naif German faces around us communicated something of the 
;od netared credulity which their countenances breathed. We remembered 
“a, we were in old and fantastic Bohemia, the land of legions and marvellous 
-adtions. At the same time the recollection of the madman we had seen, 
si of the singular effect produced upon him by the name I had uttered, came 
joss our minds. All this was worth a story, and the doctor very readily rela- 
ed the followiag :— 

« Albert de Priesnitz was twenty-five years old, an elegant cavalier, a skilful 

ot, and @ great musician, when he fell in love with the pretty Louisa de Ro- 
gone'm, to whom he was about to be betrothed. The Baron de Rosenheim, 
oe father of the young lady, had been fifteen years a widower ; he was as hos- 
pieole as @ patriarch, as great a hunter as Nimrod, drinking hard, naif, confiding, 
ano Ulindly subjected to the will and whims of his daughter. Every autumn he 
ssembled at his chateau a number of noblemen as fond as he of the chase. 
Louse invited some elegant young women, and some handsome girls of the 
neighoorhood., Albert brought his friends and fellow-students, artists or poets, 
vat for three months together the mansion of Rosenheim sounded from 
nomog to night with joyful fanfares, sweet female voices, and meloaious ac- 


€ 











“The chateau stood in picturesque scenery ; the front looked upon an im- 


nense forest, which extended in gentle slopes over a space of ten leagues to 
ue tver Drank. Behind the view spread°over a number of barren grey hills, in- 

esected with deep ravines, where the swiftest and lightest foot could scarcely 

ia path. The site was well calculated to address the imagination, and 
mile. Louisa, who had never left it, had contracted a proneness to dreamy ex 
siement, and aspirations towards an idea! world, which her habits and favorite 

oks bad developed still more ; hence, if she was the most amiable, she cer- 
unly was the least rational of the daughters of Bohemia. 

“ Now it came to pass in the yearI advert to that the company assembled at 
Rosenheim was still more numerous and brilliant than usual; the wedding of 
Albert and Louisa was to take place in Christmas week, and all the friends 
f both families had come to celebrate the happy preliminaries. It was the 
sgnal for admirable hunting parties. At night the ladies gathered about the pi 
ao, and the music lasted to a late hour. ‘Webber's Freischiitz was at the time 
n all the freshness of its suecess ; it was executed at all the German theatres, 
and its music, with its local coloring, its fantastic theme, and strange poem, had 
son become popular. The score had reached Louisa some days before, and 
ae inmates of Rosenheim determined to play and sing the whole opera. There 
vas a theatre at the chateau; almost all the friends of Albert were good musi- 

ans. Louisa’s companions were equally expert singers ; she and her lover had 

“e voices, and to them were allotted the admirable parts of Max and Agatha. 
iiery other amusement was neglected, and all applied themselves to their re- 

clive parts, 

“The musicians who were to compose the orchestra labored continually. 
Al was faring in the best way, when, to the general consternation, Ludwig 
G , @ young artist, who was the possessor of a fine basso voice, and en- 
rusted with the part of Gaepard, fell from his horse and broke his leg. The 
wcident rendered the execution of * Der Freischutz” impossible. The whole 
company was gathered a day or two after in the drawing-room in sadness, be- 
valing the mishap. To add to the general melancholy, a fearful storm had 
| Durst over the chateau ; the thunder and wind shook it to its foundation, 
ud the doors and windows beat with mournful noise. Louisa, ever enthusias- 
‘, had approached a little window which looked towards the dreary hills be- 
und the chateau, and from that station she was gazing with mingled admiration 

‘awe at the raging elements. She suddenly uttered a cry of surprise, which 
ew to her all those who were in the room. They perceived at some hundreds 

‘ards of the chateau, and through torrents of rain, a horseman approaching 

‘ull gallop, and who seemed to let his horse run at random. He boldly fol 
ved a narrow path, and astonished every body by the ease with which he 
ied over every obstacle. He was in a moment at the gateway, when his 
‘orse stopped short, and a loud knocking followed. A!! present looked at one 
nother with surprise, as if there was something supernatural in what they had 
eaeld. But the Baron, the first reminded of the duties of hospitality, hasten- 
‘¢Cown, and soon returned with the stranger. 

“When the latter had thrown off his dripping cloak, he exhibited a handsome 
‘oath of about twenty, with light hair and dark eyes, dressed in the most ele- 
int style, and whose manners were those of high society. He delivered to the 
Sirona letter, whose handwriting the latter immediately recognised, whereby 
‘s at.mate friend, Count Wilberg, recommended to him, in the most favorable 
‘ms, young Whilhelm Warner, the eldest son of one of the wealthiest families 
* Dresden, who was travelling for his amusement. From that moment the 
“tanger was treated on terms of perfect equality. He conversed, and alli the 
“en were charmed with his piquant esprit. He approached the ladies and ad- 
‘essed them some of those compliments without fadeur, the tradition of which 
‘how almost lost. On every subject that was started the new comer displayed 
‘graceful and unaffected superiority, which rendered him extremely agreeable. 

“As the accident which had befallen Ludwig was mentioned, and the circle 
‘uented the necessity of giving up “ Der Freischutz,” he modestly advanced 
‘be piano, opened the score, and attempted, with much nonchalance, to play 
“ne of the most difficult morceaux of Gaspard’s part ; he displayed so true an ac- 
“€!, 80 original a method, and so fine an intonation, that the whole company ex- 
‘essed their admiration, and he was entreated to take upon himself the charac- 
“t; this he consented to, and the performance was fixed for Christmas-eve, 
“ich was to be, also, the eve of the wedding of Louisa and Albert. 
ca At the last rehearsa!, the astonishment excited by young Warner went on 
“creasing ; he not only sung his part in a masterly manner, but imparted also 
“ ‘he other singers a new intelligence and spirit. Albert, alone, felt, as it 
“re, chilled by the side of Warner. His sardonic accents, and the strangeness 
; 8 play, seemed to him so expressive and so true, that he ultimately con- 
“unded the actor with the personage he represented, and experienced by his 
© a2 uneasiness he could not account for. Moreover, he observed that 
ove de Rosenheim was completely captivated by the poetical countenance 
 lascinating conversation of the young stranger. Before him she sang in a 
“oolly different manner, ar.d entered much better into the spirit of the part of 
“Batha, whose anguish, hopes, love and superstition she expressed with strik- 
"uth. Ona beholding this Albert experienced horrible anxiety, though no- 
ne in Warner's conduct justified his jealousy. He was equally attentive to 
heel oom gave advice to all such as were to sing, and appeared to confine 

ct to @ proud indifference. 
sia On horseback and at the chase Warner displayed the same insouciant skill 
won ge bossession. Albert,who had hitherto been the best shot and horseman, 
et *ueld himself eclipsed by his young rival. Such was the latter's ascen- 
ban? that the poor lover at length fancied that all his strength, spirits, and 

“Pivéss vanished through the hand of the stranger.” 
nie ——— day of the performance of Der Freischutz arrived ; the actors 
re hed the ; the orchestra, composed of young and enthusiastic lovers of mu- 
the ~~ that ensemble and brio which arises, less from the individual talents of 

be ae than from the intelligence with which all the parts are executed. 
Ovetate he had assembled from thirty leagues around. _ When the sublime 
bene an been played, amidst religious silence, the curtain rose, and the first 

. eee pencioms so piquant and original, proved that the execution would 
bis firms he first chorus was given with verve andentrain. Albert then sang 
every hence with a melancholy and affecting expression, which saddened 

mt But when Warner came forward and uttered a few notes, there 
avoluntary shuddering throughout the audience. His presence animat- 


J 





Was an 


ed all the artists, and they were at ore moment seized as it were with superna- 
tural inspiration. Never had the pathetic andante of Agatha’s grand aria mov- 
ed to such a degree ; never had the charming duet between the two women 
been invested with more ideal gracefulness. As the drama advanced the emo- 
tion became livelier, and the vague terror increased. Through a felicitous idea 
of an artist, the scene painter had availed himself, for the back ground of the 
stage, of the forest itself which spread right and left, and whose lofty trees as- 
sumed in the distance and shade fantastic proportions. Warner commanded the 
scene ; behind him the actors and choruses seemed to obey some invisible pow- 
er, and to co-operate in a work of which he was the master and chief. Albert, 
pale and trembling, a prey to jealousy and fear, imparted to the character of 
Maz, desperate features which touched the spectators in the “highest degree. 
In his duet with Gaspard one would have fancied that he actually dropped un- 
der an irresistible ascendancy. At every moment that fearfu! influence was 
felt to increase ; ir the incantation scene all forgot that it was but an imaginary 
drama: the audience fancied they saw Warner grow in size and royally sur- 
round himself with his pale and sombre cortege; the infernal powers conjured 
up by the composer's genius, seemed to hover a moment above the orchestra, 
then rise towards the theatre and vanish, with strarge murmurs, into the depths 
of the forest. Every part of the scenery assumed a body; the vultures and 
owls shook cheir wings with mournful cries. Every tree seemed avimated, and 
had the appearance of a gigantic phantom stretching its arms towards the diabo- 
lical scene. 

‘* Alone, at the bottom of the stage, with his terrible companion, Albert act- 
ed only by instinct ; Warner fascinated him with his fixed eye, his guttural 
voice, and his sarcastic tones. The orchestra continued to play with incompa- 
rable verve ; Albert gazed alternately with a wild eye at the musicians, the 
shuddering spectators, and the mysterious person whose voice and aspect had 
subdued him. Atlength, at the moment when triumphant Gaspard lays his 
hand on the shoulder of his comrade, Albert fancied he felt five burning fingers 
pierce through his garmet.ts and flesh ; he uttered a loudcry and fainted. The 
chateau clock happened at that moment tc strike twelve. 


‘When Albert recovered his senses the whole company were in great ex- 
citement, though everything had resumed its shape But amidst the first tu- 
mult Warner had disappeared with Mdlle. de Rosenheim. Next day. in the 
path whereby he had first come, deep marks of a footstep, which was deemed 
anything but human, were found, from which time the path has been called the 
* Devil's road.’ 

** Baron de Rosenheim wrote to his friend Count de Wilberg, and learnt from 
bim that he had never introduced to him any person of the name of Wilhem 
Warner, which name was wholly unknown at Dresden. All his attempts at re- 
covering his daaghter proved fruitless. [need not add that the chateau of Ro- 
senheim has since Jost its joyfui autumns. 

“ Albert was mad ; in order to put him under my care, his friends sent him to 
the Prague lunatic asylum; it is he that you have this day seen.”’ Here ended 
the doctor’s story. 

* This is all very fine,” observed tny friend Krantz,who,as a reader of Heyne and 
volt aire, deemed it proper to play the esprit fort; “but the doctor takes good 
care not to tell you that the aforesaid Wilhelm Warner has been since well re- 
cognised at the Carlsbad waters, by one of the old guests of Rosenheim ; he 
was still a fine-louking fellow, had himself called the Count de Rudens, wore 
five or six decorations, and played every day with very suspicious luck. It was 
said that he kept a young German girl shut up, whom he had eloped with, and 
by whom he expected a large fortune, if her father, a silly old Baron, died with- 
out disinheriting her.” 

“There ye are, ye Frenchmen,” said the Doctor, in an angry mvod. “ With 
ye there is no believing in anything, and the marvellous soon makes room for 
the ignoble. Where we behold Satan, you can see but a Robert Macaire. To 
be sure there are enough of them in France. French Print. 
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TH PHILOSOPHY OF FIGHTING. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
ROUND THE FIRST. 
“ Discretion is the better part of valour.” 


Fighting is doubtless a very pleasant pastime ; for millions spend—and end 
—their days in the pursuit of it. 

For our own part, there is only one phase in which we can regard it with 
any degree of complacency and satisfaction, and that is when we feel a con- 
scienciousness of being on the right side—+. e. of possessing an acknowledged su- 
periority in point of weight and metal, and consequently a ‘dead certainty ”’ 
of ** thrashing” our adversary. 

In any other case it appears the height of brainless folly to seek the bubble 
reputation im the cannon’s mouth. 

Ambition induces some men to “list”—to the persuasive eloquence of a 
recruiting sergeant, while poverty alone compels others ; and the latter is the 
most reasonable excuse of the two; for the man whe has “‘not a shot in the 
locker” is pretty sure of getting one in his chest. 

In war, the despairing lover may ‘‘ court danger’’ with better success than 
he courted his mistress ; the rover may be “ sett/ed,”"—and the truant scholar, 
who regrets neglected opportunities, will find a field of battle the best ‘ finish- 
ing” schoo! in the world. 

The army is certainly a school of reform; its moral discipline is miraculous ; 
for the most dishonest knaves, rogues, thieves, and vagabonds speedily be- 
come upright men! although, in truth, they are sometimes known to—séeal 
a march 








ROUND THE SECOND. 
We have certainly no heroes among the moderns whose exploits can be 
compared with those of the ancients—imythological or historical. 
We have no authenticated account of any baby Hercules strangling ser- 
pents in a cradle, albeit we have witnessed many displays of courage in a 
Cribb. 
The juveniles of the present day, influenced, no doubt, by the superior feel- 
ings of charity, instead of summarily punishing their serpents, like Master 
Hercules, invariably—/et them off! 

ROUND THE THIRD. 
For fighting—that is, from the ebullition of that combined spirit of pugna- 
city and ire—the Irish are probably unequalled in the world; truly it appears 
‘mate, dhrink, washing, and lodging” to the boys, and breaks forth sponta- 
neously even in their *‘ wakes,” fairs, and merry-makings. A shilelagh, in- 
deed, seems born in the fist of every mother’s son of them, so * illigantly”’ 
do they handle the “ sprig,”—with so much effect and s0 little respect to the 
cause ! 
Of the antiquity of the “tool” we confess ourselves ignorant ; but we have 
heard a “broth of a boy” (who has really felt the subject of his discourse) 
speak most cunningly of its descent ! and declare, that if the shilelagh is not 
born with Paddy, it is undoubtedly his inheritance,—it comes so pat to his 
fist ! 
The ancient Britons were no doubt formidable fighters, and must have 
appeared in the eyes of their opponents as so many terrible spectres, for they 
always DYED before they went into battle, and of course every tribe appeared 
under its own colours. This was not the only peculiarity of these brave war- 
riors ; for Julius Cesar, as well as native writers, make frequent and respect- 
ful mention of them as club-men. 

ROUND THE FOURTH. 
The Romans were famous fighters. The first families of their renowned 
city, like our Norman ancestors, were a band of brigands and cut-throats, who, 
in the language of Sam Slick, were “‘ too clever by half” to live in their own 
country, and, emigrating from necessity, pitched their colony in this favoured 
spot, where, by degrees gathering around many spirits of the same mould, 
they constituted, in course of time, a nation that astonished the whole world 
by their exploits and wholesale ‘ appropriation,” which, from the magni- 


tude of their operations, historians have been pleased to term glorious con- 
ts! . 

a When they had subjugated all the nations around, they gave vent to their fe- 

rocious spirit inthe public games,which were exhibited in the Circus or Amphi- 

theatre, in which the choicest place was the orchestra, where the senate, tri- 

bunes of the people, and the vestal virgins were stationed. Before it was a 

platform (Podium,) where the Emperor's throne was usually erected. 

In process of time these amusements, which at first consisted only ef gym- 
nastic contests, and horse and chariot races, were improved upon by the intro- 
duction of gladiators, and the Naumachia, or mimic naval engagements ; and 
truly they were sports and pastimes worthy of the barbarous age in which they 
were enacted. But they were all ‘‘ honourable men,” and must, indeed, have 
been most honourable men if they adhered to their promises as strictly as they 
did to these “‘ engagements.” 
“We have a pesticlat description of the manner in which they clothed their 
public combatants, but unfortunataly we cannot discover in any of the commen- 
tators how they fed them. 

7 The cal need “ familiar” we can find is “ batéer ;” but we doubt whether 
they got this internally or externally—we firmly believe the latter. 
ROUND THE FIFTH. aint _ 

Some men are only pugnacious in their cups, being what is appropriately 
termed pot-valiant, ot ws generally found in public-houses logically and lite- 

gressing from “ taps” to “ blows.” ; 
a hae - spirit,” whic ssesses them is, however, soon laid, or if the 
spirit be the stronger, it soon lays them—by the heels. 








There are such things, too, (we are credibly informed) as domestic broils if 








but these are very select and , and we would not for the world intrude. 
upon the privacy ofa parlour ; nay, we should as readily thrust ourselves into 
the private box of a theatre as into the theatre of a private box! No: rather 
let every Judy have her Punch! , 

As fer gentlemen of the Fives’ Court, they are too formidable for us, besides 
they are professional—a fine set too are they: and we have heard some of- 
them in our youth describe their fistic exploits with wonder and delight ; but 
we do not quite believe all they asserted, for by their own showing they were 
notorious “ fibbers.” It is said that pugilism has latterly declined, the pa- 
trons having met with so many losses and “ crosses.” 

The lower grades of the sex feminine sometimes exhibit in Billingsgate, and 
other low localities ; and, like the lobsters they vend, generally rush to the 
deadly encounter with their ‘“ claws”—although the majority content them- 
selves with another kind of clawing—very terrible, but less dangerous—called 
“* clapper-clawing.” 

ROUND THE SIXTH. 
‘“‘ What is honour?’ Who hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday.” 

One of the most ridiculous remnants of a barbarous age is the trial by com- 
bat—the modern duel. 

What is very remarkable is that these “hostile meetings” and “ affairs of 
honour” nineteen times out of twenty terminate without the slightest wound, 
a result which we charitably suppose to arise from the conscientious seconds 
omitting to put in the bullets! 

We hope no man of nice honour will demand satisfaction for this assertion, 
for surely the charge cannot be deemed serious—where there is nothing but 
powder ! 

ROUND THE SEVENTH. 

The days of chivalry are gone! and the knights too have gone with the 
days, and a very fortunate “go” it is for the peace and quiet of the present 
generation. . 

There are some romantic enough to believe that the “moderns” have 
dwindled and degenerated ; that we are as dwarfs in comparison with those 
‘thumping ” boys of other days, and that in the battle-field we have become 
mere children—in arms! 

This is a false conclusion. The knights of old were certainly ironed (and 
not unfrequently mangled,) but the gentlemen of the present day are differently 
‘got up,” although they are “done for” quite as effectually as in by-gone 
days. The case is altered, but not the man. Weno longer see men armed 
cap-d-pic in steel or brass, except at the Lord Mayor’s show ; and so ridiculous 
an illustration do they afford of the unwieldy cavalry of the golden age of chi- 
valry, that we are induced to exclaim in the words of the old song, 

- ‘“‘ What a figure! what a fright ! 
"Tis a goblin or sprite ! 
Whoe’er saw such an iron-bound loon? 
With his leathery phiz, 
Spit and pot-lid it is ; 
He has surely dropped from the moon !” 

A pretty sight it must have been to have seen these same stalwart knights 
encased in steel, running and tilting at each other in the? tournay, mounted on 
chargers resembling a small edition of brewers’ horses, and poking each other 
in the ribs with long lances ! casting one another in sport over the horse’s crup- 
per, and rolling on their backs in the saw-dust, and floundering about like so 
many helpless turtles, amidst the plaudits of ladies fair! Truly a most de- 
lectable and appropriate entertainment for those dames and damosels who were 
primed with a delicate dejeuner of beefsteaks and porter, with a red-herring for 
a relish! These things are, however, after all, a mere matter of taste—we 
allude to the tournay, not the breakfast. 

ROUND THE LAST. 

A youth, rather out at elbows, and whose hali/s were evidently disordered, 
if not disorderly, was brought before a magistrate, charged with pointing a 
fowling-piece at a gentleman, with a threat of “ bringing him down.” 

The gentleman, however, proving “ game,” although not exactly of that 
sort which the law grants licences to kill, had wrested the ‘deadly tube” from 
the hands of his assailant, and given him in custody. 

The prisoner, being called upon for his defence, coolly replied, ‘‘ that, being 
disarmed, he could not defend himself; that the affair was of a delicate nature, 
and, there being a lady in the case, he was too gallant to divulge her name, or 
hold her up as a mark for the comments of a curious public.” And further, 
“that he could not offer bail, as he had invested all he was worth in the pur- 
chase of that particular stock (pointing to the fowling-piece), upon which the 
complainant had placed a disirangas.”’ 

The gentleman, for the same reasons adduced by the prisoner, not wishing 
to press the case, the worthy magistrate, with a decision truly Hibernian, 
merely ‘bound him over to keep the peace, and took away his gun! 

Fighting of all kinds is a profitless folly; and the only difference between a 
civil and a military acéion is, that in the latter the parties are pretty sure to get 
damages, although their recovery is frequently dubious. 

For our own part, we only wish we had the power by a single stroke (of our 
pen!) of giving a death-blow to Mars, or that we could effectually cool the 
courage of the combative by turning all the warlike—into the Pacific! 





Herodotus and Thucydides.—Herodotus asked a hearing. It was during the 
Olympic games, whereto all tribes of Greeks had come. With fascinated ear 
they listened to the magic tale,—the epic prose, —the immortalisation of deeds, 
which the elder men amongst them had borne their part in,—to History ! 
’T were vain to paint the ecstacy of that hour, the ecstacy of a nation led to 
look at themselves in the glass of glory, for the first time,—the ecstacy of him 
who had spent the prime of his life in preparation for that hour. There is one 
little incident of the scene, however, worth remembering. Olorus, a citizen of 
Athens, was among the auditory, accompanied by his son, who scarce had num- 
bered fifteen years. The thoughtful and noble-hearted boy drank in every word of 
recitation with his whole attention, and when it was ended, burst into tears. 
Amid the tumult of applause, Herodotus was struck by his emotion, and with 
prophetic insight said to his father—‘‘ The flame is kindled in the young heart !” 
The boy’s name was Thucydides. 

The Woman who married the Woman.—We mentioned yesterday that a wo- 
man dressed in the disguise of a man, was arrested for marrying a woman named 
Mrs. Donnelly. Strange as this may appear, it is true. She has wore the 
trowsers, coat, hat, boots, and all, for some years past, and has worked at the 
tinsmith trade in town for a long period, ‘ on her own hook ;” carrying a budget 
on her back, with all the utensils necessary for mending old pots and kettles. 

It is also stated on very good authority that she voted the —— ticket, in the 
eighth ward, at the late election. She has passed under the notorious and un- 
fortunate cognomen of Jobn Smith, and was married by the Rev. Mr. Stillwell, 
minister of the North Methodist Church, some four weeks since, to Mrs, Mac- 
Donnell, a widow lady, mother to a chubby-cheek boy in trowsers. They 
lived together as man and wife since then; but Mr. Smith on all occasions 
weut to bed with his trowsers on. 

Mrs. Smith, for this was her name by marriage, was dissatisfied with the ma- 
trimonial state and complained to a iriend of her’s, Michael McGuire. Mr. 
McGuire, from the conversation, was led to believe that there was a mystery 
about the affair and protested that he would ferret it out. 

A day or two subsequently tothis, Mr. John Smith called at Mc’s house, and 
enquired, ‘‘ any pots or kettles to mend !’’ * Divil a one,” said Mike; come 
in my lad, I've a word to say to yourself.” In walked Juhn Smith and Mike 
eyed the gentleman very sharp. ‘* A purty trick ye have been playin’ isn’t it, 
madam,” exclaimed Mike, with a shrewd shake with his left eye.” 

‘Madam! don’t Madam me,” roared Smith, greatly excited. 

“ Yes, I will,” said Mike in-an angry tone, *‘ and I'll know whether you are 
one or not ;”’ at this moment Mike seized hold of John Smith, and tore his coat, 
vest, and ——, saw to his great surprise that Mr. Smith was a woman ! 

These are the facts that led to the arrest. There is no law un the statute, 


however, which covers the offence, and yesterday she was discharged from 
custody. Albany Atlas. 


And he fills the whole place with an odor of brimstone, 
That would make rather useful the eye-snuff of Grimstone. 
After quitting his station, 
He takes a gyration 
Over head, which the monks view with deep consternation. 
And while inwardly each most devoutly pronounces 
An ave or two, on the lord Abbot pounces, 


A Lawsuit of the Olden Time.—By the Supreme Tribunal at Berlin a suit 
has just been decided, after having actually been litigated for nearly three 
hundred years by the two noble houses of Aremberg and Manderscheid. The 
quarrel originated in a marriage contract ; and, in the course of the litigation, 
among the witnesses there appeared no less a person than Count Egmont, who 
was executed at Brussels in 1568. The suit has been now decided in favour 
of the house of Aremberg. 

Misprints.—I had once occasion to report (says a reporter) that a “ noble 
lord was confined to his house with a violent cold”—next morning I found his 
lordship represented to be “ confined with a violent scold!” In the same way, 
on the occasion of a recent entertainment, I had said “ that the first point of 
attraction and admiration were her ladyship’s looks ;” this compliment was 


transferred by the printer to her “ ladyship’s cooks!” My A wop of the * In- | 


ant Lyra” were converted into a panegyric on the “infant lyar!” In an 
poles of Genera] Saldanah’s conduct at I observed that he “ behaved 
like a hero,” while the printer made it appear that he looked “like a hare !”— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 
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ON DICKENS’ “ NOTES ;” 


AND THE IMPERTINENT INTERFERENCES OF SELF CONSTITUTED BUSY BODIES 
WITH SLAVERY IN AMERICA ; AND THE OBJECT. 


Mr. Editor :—As the season prevents my ‘taking an observation” on my 
usual topic, I may perhaps be permitted to occupy the same space in adverting 
to-another. My introduction to the acquaintance of the delightful fictions of 
Mr. Dickens having been made by ‘* The Spirit of the Times,” I may not 
ask with impropriety to add my mite of remark on his * Notes,” though you and 
your readers may be sick of the subject and of the very name of Dickens. But 
the “ground” having been “run over,” with no small “ speed” already, I incur 
the danger of “ repeating,” though not quite so well as your favourite Fashion. 
Even at the risk of being “distanced,” in a ‘* 3d or 4th heat,” as regards “the 
runs upon” Boz, in your hebdomadal, I wiil “ enter’’ the lists. 

It seems to me, as Mr. Dickens’ forte is ficiion and caricature, in which he 
has indulged at the expense both of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, he has 
been dealt with rather harshly in being so roundly accused of falsehood and mis- 
representation. He has been led away by his exuberant imagination; but not 
in @ greater degree than his “worshippers” among us, who had fancied him 
another ‘‘ Wizard of the North,” wnited to the modest worth and refined gentle- 
manly bearing of our Irving. These faucies have made Dickens something of 
a “* Munchausen”’ in “the States ;” and have led some of our countrymen as far 
from “the track.” But the prestige in regard to Dickens has gone. He had 
been but ‘‘a follower in the footsteps” of the boorish Basil Hali, Mrs. Trollope, 
and others, who have catered for the morbid taste of England, in ridiculing the 
Americans, under the belief that a book about them would handsomely repay 
the expense of the tour ; “ and more if he blows em up enough.” His book was 
undoubtedly shaped to suit the Eoglish market ; and in England it is almost 
universally commended. But as the United Kingdom, and probably a large por- 
tion of Eurepe, is inundated with the work ; and it “ passes as gospel,”’—the 
spirit of the author being declared to be “ impartial and friendly,” although it is 
acknowledged that “‘ the bad traits of American life and character have a higher 
relief thanthe goc” ‘nthe masterly pages of their idol, Boz ;” itis to be hoped 
that some able ana popular American pen will dissipate Mr. Dickens’ injurious 
fancies and heresies. ‘* Those Americans ‘who made asses of themselves’ a: 
public dinners, are doubtless disappointed and vexed that the worshipped guest 
did not do retributive homage with his pen.” For this omission, and of the ex- 
travaganzas that have exposed his entertainers to merited ridicule, it seems to 
me, Mr. Dickeus is entitled to credit, in having suppressed mention of displays 
that were calculated to minister to his egotism and vanity. It appears that 
until, on arriving at the seat of Government, he ascertained the utter hopeless- 
ness of the chief object of his visit—international copyright, Mr. Dickens was 
very amiably disposed towards the country. From the moment of putting his 
feet on shore at Boston, he viewed our institutions, Customs, manners, every 
thing, under “‘coleur de rose’ —*‘strongly impressed with the contrast the custom- 
house presented, and the attention, politeness and good humor with which its 
officers discharged their duty" —** the air was so clear, the houses were so bright 
and gay ; the sign boards were painted in such gaudy colors; the gilded letters 
were so very golden; the bricks were so very red; the stone was 80 very 
white; the blinds and area railings were so very green; the knobs and plates 
upon the street doors so marvellously bright and twinkling ;"—‘* the wooden 
white houses, in the suburbs, so white i¢ makes onc wink to look at them ,;”— 
“the intellectual refinement and superiority of Boston referable co the quiet in- 
fluence of the University at Cambridge ;’—'' the resident professors gentlemen 
of learning and varied attainments, who would shed a grace upon, and do honor 
to, any sociely in the civilized world ;—* the golden calf they worship at Bos- 
ton is a pigmy compared with the giant effigies set up in other parts of that vast 
counting-house which lies beyond the Atiantic ;—** the public institutions and 
charities are as nearly perfect as the most considerate wisdom, benevolence, 
and humanity can make them ;’—“ immense politeness and good breeding ob- 
served throughout ;”—* improved system of Prison Discipline, which we have 
imported into England ;"’—** so recently as in the reign of the Third King George, 
in respect to her criminal code and her prison regulations, one of the most 
bloody -minded and barbarous countries on the earth ;"—*‘‘ in her sweeping re- 
form and bright example to other countries on this head, America has shown 
great wisdom, great benevolence and exalted policy.” He contrasts also the 
“legal solemnities” of England, which he characterises ‘*as being exceedingly 
ludicrous.” ‘I never could find any difference,” says Mr. D. ‘‘ between @ party 
at Boston and a party at London, saving that at the former place all assemblies 
are held at more rational hours, that the conversation may possibly be a little 
louder and more cheerful ;”—*‘the tone of society in Boston is one of perfect 
politeness, courtesy and good breeding.” ‘ The ladies are unquestionably very 
beautiful—in face ;”"—*“‘their education is much as with us, neither better, nor 
worse.” The writings by the manufacturing girls [three miles and a half of 
these young ladies, all dressed out with parasols and silk stockings,” a President 
of the U. S. “on the occasion of a visit walked through”) in “the ‘ Lowell 
Offering,’ will compare advantageously with a great many English Annuals.” 
** Thave,” says Mr. D. “ carefully abstained from drawing a comparison between 
these factories and those of our own land,”—[{England ] ‘ The conéras¢ would 
be a strong one, for it would be between Good and Evil, the living light and 
the deepest shadow” —“ the difference between this town,” Lowell, ‘‘ and those 

reat haunts of desperate misery.” ‘* The beautiful metropolis of America,” 
Rew York, “same characteristics.” ‘‘ The tone of the best society,” ‘* like that 
of Boston,” ‘‘ generally polished and refined, and always most hospitable.” 
‘*The houses and tables elegant.” ‘The ladies are singularly beautiful.” 
“The country round New York is surpassingly and exquisitely picturesque.” 
“ Philadelphia is a handsome city”—*“ my stay was very short, but what I saw 
of its society I greatly liked.” He “ encountered’ some Englishmen ‘en 
route,” ‘* of ali grades and kinds of men that jostle one in the public conveyances 
in the States, these are often the most :nfolerable and the most insufferable com- 
panions. United to every disagreeable characteristic that the worst kind of 
American travellers possess, these countrymen of ours” [English] “‘ display an 
amount of insolent conceit and cool assumption of superiority, quite monstrous 
to behold’’—*‘ coarse familiarity” —‘“‘ effrontery,’’ ‘‘ as if to revenge themselves 
upon the decent restraints of home.” He describes a “* comfortable’ steamboat 
breakfast, where ‘all sat down” with ‘no more hurry or confusion than at 
such a meal in England; and where there was certainly greater politeness” 
“* than at most of our” [English] ‘stage coach banquets.” He passess through 
Baltimore with such “ hot haste” as to have no time to take a bird’s eye view 
of ‘the Monumental City.” He arrives at the Seat of Government. Congress 
takes no heed of his copyright mission. ‘ Hinc illae lachrimae.” Presto—the 
scene changes. All that was bright, sunny, cheerful, ornamental, bonorable 
and auspicious to the very welfare of the Republic, and to the morals of the 
People, becomes dark and gloomy. Mr. Dickens, intoxicated by the incense of 
the North, suddenly finds himself a mere pigmy, of no account, when over- 
shadowed by such great men as Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Scott and Preston. 
No splendid feasts or balls are given to him. His own Ambassador neglects to 
call, cap in hand, to tender him the use of his residence, his equipage and his 
servants ; the Corps Diplomatique does not care a fig for Mr. Dickens. A 
Cabinet Council is not convened to offer him the hospitalities of the Govern- 
ment. He merely becomes a bubble in the great stream of life at the Capital. 
Perhaps annoyed by the scores of albums of sentimental young ladies that are 
thrust upon him to be honored with a few lines frém the pen of Boz, and by 
the visits only of “ Government clerks,” and underlings “ in the various depart- 
ments,” when he doubtless expected the homage of the great men of the land, 
he sends a message to a Cabinet Minister, possibly the only Head of a Depart- 
ment who did him the honor of a visit, “‘ to call to-morrow,” as he was “ dress- 
ing ;” and, with the coolest effrontery, converts an ex-President’s dinner into 
his luncheon—instead of resorting to “Tue City Luncu” he describes—and 
quits the table “to dine,” perhaps with some ‘* Government clerk,” in all the 
pomp and circumstance of State. His perceptions are blunted ;—he mistakes 
* delicious spell of weather, tha: would have done credit to Italy, for ‘‘ scorch- 
ing hot in the morning, and freezing cold in the afternoon ;”’ his vision becomes 
Jaundiced—he sees every thing through the medium of prejudice, and mistakes 
& compact row of respectable looking dwelling-houses, two and three stories 
high, for ‘a straggling row of houses one story high”—at a stroke of the pen 
he annihilates about 21,000 inhabitants of the devoted metropolis ;—mistakes 
the guests at the Executive mansion for a prying police, “‘ closely eyeing the 
moveables, as if to make quite sure the President had not made away with any 
of the furniture, or sold the fixtures for his private benefit.” What an 
imputation upon an American President! [And with no more justice than if 
upon the Queen of England.) Mr. Dickens overlooks scenery that would be es- 
timated above price, if around London, and only sees Washington as “ the 
head quarters of tobacco-tinctured saliva,”—“ luxuriant in all its alarming 
recklessness j—“‘so many honorable members” of Congress ‘ with swelled 
faces” “caused by the quantity of tobacco they contrive to stow away in the 
hollow of the cheek”—* an honorable gentleman leaning back in his tilted 
chair with his legs on the desk before him, shaping a convenient plug with his 
pen-knife, and, when it is quite ready for use, shooting the old one from his 
wouth, as from a pop gun, and clapping the new one in its place.” He views 
a large majority of as “ desperate adventurers” —** for profit and pay ;” 
igate,” “ fierce and brutal,”—who “ battle out their selfish views un- 














in their drink reject.” He was not very much impreesed by the heads of the 
law-makers at Woshington ; nor with much respect for ‘the collected wisdom 
of the nation ;” and, finally, it would seem, did not think Congress or its mem 
bers worthy of further mention, omitting perhaps to listen to the debates. Such 
seems to have been Mr. Dickens’ “ impressions on this subject,’-—our National 
Legislature, ‘‘ in as few words as possibl. ” 

On having ascertained the failure of the object of his visit to America—Inter- 
national Copy-right—Mr. Dickens seems to have recurred to the more unworthy 
means of raising money,—to the idea years ago conveyed in his “ Pickwick 
Papers,”’ to “ blow the 'Mericans up ENovGH ; and in his reports and opinions 
of negro slavery, he has expectorated his bile aud English abolition ‘ tinctured 
saliva,’’ with as much profusion as the tobacco juice was ejected by the most 
experienced chewer he met ; and has no doubt supremely gratified the Aboli- 
tionists of both countries, whose tool he may have been, in giving currency to 





| their monstrous libels ; having assumed the garb of a “ double distilled, inter- 
| meddling Philanthropist,” * furnishing rich texts for pharisaism, philanthropic 
, horror, and pational comparisons ;” being keld up at home as one who “ writes 
fearlessly his thoughts, and that no mincing delicacy” [forsooth!] ‘* withholds 
him from branding with measureless contempt and detestation that ane odious 
institution’—Slavery. But Mr. Dickens, it seems, does not hold with Dogberry, 
that ‘‘comparisons are odorous;” and not to have reflected that diatribes, 
such as his, produce criminations and recriminations, such as the well disposed 
of the twe countries have been striving for years to allay. It will be remem- 
bered that Napoleon made more irreconcileable, and ultimately inexorable ene- 
mies, by the pen than the sword; and that the hostility exacerbated between 
England and France, by the cutting and defamatory articles in ‘‘ the Moniteur” 
and the English periodicals, was’only extinguished by oceans of blood. But for 
his tirades on the Russian Autocrat, Napoleon might not have been dethroned 
by Alexander. Mr. Dickens has appealed to the passions of the ignorant, by 
bringing to view the ‘ raw head and bloody bones” of slavery, as drawn from 
the kennels, and farther mangled and defiled by other scavengers ; and for the 
same object as the exhumed and revolting head of the murdered is brought into 
court, from which one turns with horror and disgust; as if forgetful that the 
evil not readily to be gotten rid of, was entailed upon us by our English forefa- 
thers; and that it was England that drove the gainful traffic in ‘‘ the accursed 
slave trade ;” and that it continued while this country were English colonies, 
until suppressed by these United States, after their emancipation from the Eng- 
lish yoke. The ‘‘ contrast’’ of our well-fed, sleek, and merry negro slaves, as 
compared with the wretched paupers, and famished operatives in ‘* those great 
haunts of desperate misery,” in England, as described by Mr. Dickens, one 
would think would rather suggest to the English philanthropist to furnish relief 
at home, instead of muling out affected sympathy abroad, where it is not need- 
ed. But, with such pseudo philanthropists, the national honor and national 
faith weigh as nothing in the balance ‘ compared with the pleasure or duty of 
freeing a single negro ;”’ and, adds an English writer, ** our commercial ane fo- 
reign relations in this matter are domineered over, and effectually interfered 
with, by @ private body of associationisis, whose profession as an association, 
places negro liberation in solitary glory, as comprising in itse!f the sum and 
substance of all human virtue, and which has shewn by its actions that it is eager 
to gain its darling emancipation, ‘ si possit recte ; si non, quocungue modo.’”’ As 
regards ‘‘ slavery in America,” [the U.S ] I not only adopt the idea of “ the 
Virginia Planter,” and acknowledge “the hand of a beneficent and all-wise 
Providence in the transportation of the wretched and benighted sons of Africa 
to the blessings of a Christian land ;” but I go farther in ascribing their trans- 
portation to the goodness of the Almighty, that their descendants might return 
to the uncivilized land of their ancestors, to spread there the word of God, and 
the light of the Gospel,—there to arrest ‘the accursed traffic,” as it is, ‘in 
human flesh.” Let not England speak of such foul “stains” ‘upon the na 
tional banner of America,” * that give the loud and living lie to her vaunt of 
freedom.” L say to such writers look to your own English cross, and to the 
“ shackles’? England has riven—to the servitude of India—and to the rivers of 
bloud your country has made to flow in quest of oriental treasure ; and to the 
“cruel” and ** inhuman” warfare now waged in China. We learn, from the 
narrative of an English officer of rank, that ‘‘ the number of unhappy Chinese 
who have fallen from the commencement of operations, is from fifteen to twenty 
thousand.”” ‘ On one occasion the English poured in such a destructive fire of 
grape and canister” [shot) ‘‘upon the helpless Chinese cooped up in dense 
masses in the narrow street,” in the centre of ‘a Chinese City,” and so awful 
was the destruction of human life, that the bodies were obliged to be removed 
to the sides of the streets, to allow the guns to advance. ‘ The bewildered 
Chinese” ‘ gazed in stupid and motionless amazement,” or “fled by hundreds 
te the water ;”’ and “ the stream shortly became tinged with their blood’’—“ six 
hundred slain, with the loss to the British of only one killed!” What frightful 
pictures are here for the English philauthropists, in a warfare merely to wring 
money from the Chinese, in a commerce they decline and detest! And why the 
English warfare against the slave labor of the South? Because it also inter- 
feres with their monopolizing commerce ; their own culture of cotton, by the 
ensiaved population of India, of which England strives to have the monopoly. 
I would say to Mr. Dickens, merely as regards emaacipation and the African 
race, ‘‘ne nimium crede colori ;” and warn him that by his course, and that of 
his confreres, he has neither advanced their cause, nor me!iorated their condition 
—nor as regards himself, the one he has more at heart,—international copy- 
night. Lord Palmerston, ex-Minister of foreign Affairs in the British cabinet, 
in his desire to depress this country for the advantage of England, says, * it is 
impossible to hope that the slave trade can be entirely, or at least permanently 
abolished, until slavery shall have ceased to exist.” * [t is no doubt true,” he 
adds, ‘‘as has been asserted, that the very measures which have been adopted 
for the suppression of the slave trade, have aggravated the sufferings of those 
negroes who, in spite of our efforts, have been annually carried off from the 
Coast of Africa.” The numbers carried off in foreign slavery, is supposed not 
to have diminished from the time when Great Britain, at great sacrifices, ** took 
this great measure in hand.” She is herself becoming heartily tired of her an- 
availing efforts ‘in worrying all nations,” as says an English writer, “ in’o 
treaties conceding a right of search for the suppression of the slave trade.” 


gards the blacks, it has immeasurably increased their sufferings” —“ to say no- 
thing of the hundreds who have perished by the chain and grape shot of their 
protectors, ’’ whose benevolence in such cases have been about as advantageous 
to the sons of Africa, as that of the Abolitionists in our country. Let me re- 
commend to them, and to Mr. Dickens, as worthy of their praise and imitation, 
the example of the peaceful ‘ Society of Friends,” as established in the slave- 
holding States where they reside, whose feelings are undoubtedly as deeply en- 
listed in the cause of benevolence, and of negro emancipation, as those of any 
foreign philanthropist can be, as conveyed in * extracts from the minutes of 
their late yearly meeting, held in Baltimore :’—** The arduous duty uf those 
“of this Society, who, under the same Divine influence, were called upon and | 
‘* commissioned to bear testimony against the injustice of reducing by force, our 
“fellow beings, equally as ourselves the offspring of the universal Parent, and 
‘objects of his love and regard, to a state of unconditional bondage, was in like 
‘manner faithfully performed.” ‘‘ Founded in injustice, and supported by vio- 
‘lence, slavery cannot exist forever in a Christian community.” “ We believe 
‘it would be more consistent with the example of the holy and immaculate 
“* Pattern of all perfection, in the language of kindness and conciliation, to call 
“the attention of the slave holder to the unerring standard of righteousness in 
“himself; to urge him to a solemn consideration of the position in which he 
“* stands, that thus, happily for himself, he might be persuaded voluntarily to 
“do jastly to those in bonds to him, whereby mercy aod truth, by the force of 
“their own benign influence, should triumph over cruelty and oppression.” | 
‘The annals of human barbarity furnished no instances of greater cruelty, out- 
** rage, and oppression, than were inflicted on the African race by the’’ | foreign) 
‘* slave trade, and the system that supported it. The consequence was, that Friends 
“came to the solemn conclusion that, so far as we were concerned, it was our 
‘duty to separate ourselves from any participation in such accumulated guilt. 
First, by withdrawing from any connexion either with the foreign or domestic 
“slave trade; and, secondly, by manumitting and discharging from servitude 
‘‘ whatever slaves might be in our possession.” ‘‘ The Society of Friends, in 
“thus taking up a testimony against slavery, publicly and openly, did not de- 
* sire to invade the privileges of their neighbors, nor in any way improperly to 
‘interfere with them.” ‘No ill will towards our neighbors who still continue 
“to hold slaves, was entertained. They were only doing what we ourselves 
“had very recently done.” ‘* These movements of Friends, influenced wholly 
“by kindness and benevolence, produced in the mind of the slave holder ao 
“ hostile feelings, either towards us, or towards the colored population of our 
“country.” “They produced no dangerous excitement in the public mind, 
“ending in tumults and riots.” “ What a melancholy change has taken place 
“in our country! Instead of laws meliorating the condition of the colored 
“people, we find an alarming disposition to abridge the few rights that have 
‘been granted to them,” say these Friends, referring to the impertinent and in- 
sane interference of the Abolitionists : “‘ evea in the free States, great violence 
‘and mapy cruelties have been exercised towards them fs The prugress of 
‘emancipation has been checked, and a mutual feeliag of jealousy and suspi- 
“‘cion has taken the place of the reciprocal confidence which to a great extent 
‘had subsisted between the master and the slave.’’ “‘ We earnestly and affec- 
 tionately entreat our friends and the brethren” [philant hropists] “ everywhere 
“to pause, and deeply reflect upon the consequences before they commit them- 
“ selves in any degree, by countenancing or entering into associations, feunded { 
‘‘ upon principles, or governed by motives inconsistent with the mild, forbearing, | 
‘and peaceable spirit of the Gospel. We may rest assured that all attempts 





checked ;”—“ lowest of all scrambling fights go on ;”—* with oaths that beggars } ‘to effect the liberation of the elaves by coercive measures will be met, as they 





With a great sacrifice of valuable lives, it has not been stopped; and, “aa re- | 











“already have been, by a counteracting force, and if persisted i. ... 
*‘ lead to violence, perhaps ¢o bloodshed.”” Thus speck these wine finally 


philanthropists, How different their pure and unpretendi Practical 
that of the fanatical, speculative, and \ senate te : ree tole : 
u 


bodies,” * meddling philanthropists,” and ‘‘impudent professors of doubl 
tilled benevolence”! Why should they have such “ pain of living j UDIe-dig, 
templation of slavery,” and why should it stink so shockingly ae the Con. 
when it is known to every reader of Holy Writ, that it was an ui HOstrils, 
: : : ituti 
cognised by God among his chosen people, and by our blessed Redeeman 
inculeated ‘* good will among men,” not omitting to enjoin upon “ _ nats Whe 
“obey” their “* masters,” and upon all to “render to Casar the thi a ® 
Cesar’s?” I would also call the attention of such philanthropists toll that ary 
late admirable reply, in Indiana, toa double distilled political philanthro chen 
“asked him questions tempting him.”” However there are abundant tt whe 
information on these heads, and “ he who runs may read.” aes 

Mr. Dickens’ book on America is a mere fiction, founded on fact. 
almost invariably overstated his case ; and has transferred to his pa © ha 
every well informed person knows to be essentially felse. Of hewn 
Dickens knows nothing—iiterally nothing. So far from being compet 
teach others, he has scarce entered upon his horn book in regard to aoe “4 
In four months, chiefly in the winter, he has run over parts of it, with De Ra 
speed, surrounded most of the time by a fanciful clique, who themselves { 0 
but little beyond their own limited horizon. The * vapid libels ” he has ar 
upon the country have been imposed on him by persons, who themselves m : 
a severe castigation, for thus duping the credulous foreigner. With ne 
loring of truth, he has exaggerated his narrative, somewhat like the bo zz 
saw the dog upon the ice; he began his description “ of the outrageous : 
performed by the steamer” that brought him out ;—‘“ the state room standing 
on its head”—‘ the ship takes a high leap into the air"—* a deep dive 
the water”—*“ throws a somerset '’—‘ rushes backwards "—* and so she = 
on staggering, heaving, wrestling, leaping, diving, jamping, pitching, throbbing 
rolling and rocking :” “‘ sometimes all together! Mercy upon us, wha: g — 
age! In a rail-road car, Mr. Dickens “ was attracted to a remarkable aha 
ance issuing from the windows of the gentleman's car, immediately in fron, » 
him, ‘* which,” says this modern Gulliver, I supposed for some time was one 
sioned by a number of industrious persons inside ripping open feather beds and 
giving the feathers to the wind. ‘At length,” says he, “it occurred to me 
they were only spitting!” In his tour through Virginia, he outherods Herg 
‘“‘ We come to a spot, sink down in the mire nearly to the coach windows" 
“half a horse is constantly disappearing wnerpectedly, and can't be found jy 
some time.” However, in justice to Mr. D. it may be here observed, this ¢s. 
ricature has been surpassed by one drawn of some Northern road: a hat ya, 
seen floating along the morass; and on investigating the cause, a voice cage 
from beneath it—* never care, I shall be out presently, having a fine horse yp. 
der me.” Mr. Dickens’ misrepresentations in regard to Slavery in America gr 
about equally credible. 

‘‘Revenons a nos moutons.’”” What information does Mr. Dickens’ book 
convey about the face of the country, history, biography, literature, constity. 
tion, laws, government, politics, present state of parties statistics, resources, 
finance, commerce, manufactures or agriculture? Or what portrait has he 
drawn of its distinguished ment Was ever a book so utterly barren in every 
particular? If considered of ‘ the pure Attic ” in England, we may be allowed 
to receive it * grano salis.” With such ignorance as Mr. Dickens has exhibited, 
was there ever such presumption as to publish his “ notes,” “ for general cir. 
culation?’ I wiil verture to predict that the unoccupied field left by him for 
Lord Morpeth, will be very differently improved by that intelligent and accom- 
plished gentleman; from whom a work of deep interest and of no small value 
may be expected. As Mr. Dickens’ work, with tobacco-spitters aud Slavery its 
prominent topics, is to be believed, and regarded as “ friendly and impartial,” 
because of the manner he was entertained by the Americans, and that he does not 
spare his own country! Instead of seeking for information in regard to Ameri- 
can character and manners at “the Five Points,” reeking with vice, filth and 
obscenity ; and the negro balls, loathsome to one of the least pretension of 
taste ; had * Boz”? but have smoked his pipe occasionally in a quiet chimney 
corner with honest ** Major Jack Downing,” he might have picked cp at least 
some information worthy of being spread before his English readers, about the 
Americans. He might then then have told them that spitting tobacco juice is 
not the prevailing habit in good society—that very many Americans make no 
use of tobacco ; anc with regard to negro slavery, that no laborers in Europe 
have less hardships, or are more comfortably provided for ; and that public sen- 
timent in the slave holding states, most unequivocally condemns such atrocities 
as has been published. Far frum being disposed tu do Mr. Dickens the least in- 
p justice, I admit that his observations on the Prisons and the charitable institu: 
tions of our country are worthy of high commendation ; and also the justice of 
the encomiums paid him, in one of our most respectable journals, thet there are 
‘some passages ” in his Notes,” ‘‘ deeply imbued with beauty, feeling, ard 
with trath.” He hes cultivated some pretty flowers, where fruit was \ooked for. 
Mrs. Trollope has done “the States ” some service, by drawing a graphic pic- 
ture of the bad habits that came under her notice ; aud I would fain hope that 
the observations of Mr. Dickens may not prove wholly valueless. Should he 
ever again make a tour in a foreign land, it might be well for him first to inform 
himself a little about the country he is going to visit ; when there, that he takes 
a little time for the purpose of seeing it; when he seeks information to go\ 
the proper sources ; and then, if he publish a book, to tell ‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
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If { have chanced to bring down “ the game,” I do not know that it is * worth 
the powder,” or even the “ bagging.” OsseRvER. 





STALLIONS, 
TO BE SOLD OR AGT 708 OnE MORE SEASONS. 
AIN. 


He is by Paulowitz out of a Paynator Mare, her dam by Delpini, &c. &c. a 
Orville, and Cervantes, were half crothers.) Cain isthe sire of Lucy, Sylvan, “ahs 
way. lon, Languish, (the dam of Lord Westmister’s Ghuznee, the winner of the Vass 
in 1841). Uncle Toby, Donold, Tubalcain, Remnant, and numerous other winners. 
DR. FAUSTUS. . 
He is by Filho da Puta, out of Maid of Lorn, by Castrel, &c. &c. Filho da Puts, - 
the Doncaster St. Leger in 1815 Dr. Faustus is a dark brown, of immense powel- 
won twenty one Races, and is the sire of several winners. stock, he has 
From the great size, symmetry, and excellent color of his half-bred Stoc’, , 
proved himself a valuable Stallion for hunters, &c. 
THE MUMMY. — 
He is by Memnon, the winner of the Leger in 1825, and is out of Mouche, by 1 5090- 
the winner of the Derby in 1823, which horse has covered for several seasons ® 
vereigns each mare. The Mummy only started twice, and won both his races. 
TAMWORTH. - 
f Algiers, Ca 


He is by Outlaw, out of a Bustard mare, the dam of Lucy, The Dey o desmen's CUP 





ton, &c. Tamworth was a very successful Race Horse ; he won the Trad sore, th 
at Chester, and many other important races. Outlaw was by Muley out 0! Medora, © 
dam of Posthuma, &c. Tamworth’s stock are very superior. 
RAYTON. ; 
He is by Muley out of Prima Donna, by Soothssyer, Tippety Witc Derby #2 
by Sweetbriar, &c. Muley is by Orville, out of Eleanor, the winner of the ner of the 
Oaks ; he was a Stallion of great celebrity, being the sire of Margrave, the win ef 
great St. Leger; Little Wonder, winner of the Derby. Muley Moloch, OO odin 
Drayton is a brown horse without white, standing 16} hands high, with Co Derty in 
power and substance, has a docile temper, and was a great favorite for the 
840, but met with an accident, which prevented his starting in public. 
MEERUT. _— 
He is by Muley, out of an Election mare, which mare was the dam of ear poet ue 
brother to Meerut, and the winner of the Doncaster St. Leger. Margrave’ * linely 
carrying all before them in America, and Meerut from his blood and size is ; 
make a first rate Stallion. 1) House Fazeley 
For particulars, apply by letter, post paid, to Edmund Peel, Esq., Bonehl! 10-3." 
Staffordshire. (Dec. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, KENDALL COURSE 
Sweepstakes is open, to close the Ist January next. It is a col 
dies’ Stakes, to come off in the Fall of 1843, Two mile heats, SS 
ft., eight or more to make a race. Now six subs.,and a dozen more prom - ‘Puberose: 
1. Col. Wm. McCargo (Thos. D. Watson) names b. f. by Imp: Priam, out Rosetta): 
2. James B. Kendall names ch. f. ty Drone, out of Ecarte (own sister 2 
3. Townes & Williamson name b. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Sally Babep * My Lady 
4. Col. Wm. L. White & R. B. Corbin name ch. c. by Imp. Priam, out of mp.’ 
5. Col. Francis Thompson names b. f. by Imp. Priam—Laura by Rob Roy ‘charles 
6. Col. Wm. L. White names bl. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Cossett by Sir ination has 
See ‘* Spirit of the Times’’ some time back. Townes & Williamson s tor nex! Spring 
been changed to the present nomination. The following stakes are ope a 
to wit —_ 3 2 3 ile heats, 8U?- 
A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be runthe Spring meeting of 1843, m 
$200 each, h. ft., four or more tomakearace. To close Ist April next. ». $100 exch, b, 
No. 3is the Canton Stakes, to be run the Spring of 1843, mile heats, suo. °° 
ft., five or more to make arace. To close Ist Aprilnext. Now two subs. : 
1. C. H. Pendleton. 2. James B. Kendall. conditions 
Gentiemen making entries to the above Stakes will please do so es ENDALL- 
as no conditional entry will be recorded. JAS. B. B® 
Baltimore, 2ist Nov., 1842—{nov. 26.) —— 


es oe N s. Cc. 
CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHARLESTON... hanks ‘? 
A NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his sspect( all 


itinuation of the “4 
$200 each, '- 





former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, ae cont nuing Wis 


informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements aot 

siness. ' rough? 
The Hotel is now in the most perfect repair, having been newly painted te 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. «s Table with the bee 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his tock of Wines wi 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his 8 and from the Re! 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers 0 


Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in enendence ices have been? * 


Boarders, either families, or siagle gentlemen, are informed that ‘ 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : _. $8 PF: wee 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... ..- cncccccccornsnren er” ° 

. do. (Ladies’ ordimary)........-.<-+-0----9--0°0°""""* oe 
Transient BOerE OTB icccscccaddesde cbdn ends qussdcoccesoreccesesss9°"°° 
(Oct.15.] 
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— MISCELLANEOUS. 


cription Boston.—When I got into the streets on Sunday morn- 
z's Des 20 00 rth the houses ne bright and gay ; the sign-boards 
wf the air in such gaudy colours ; the gilded letters were so very golden ; 
yi so very red; the stone was so very white; the blinds and 
re so very green; the knobs and plates upon the street-doors 
ye ly bright and twinkling ; and all so light and unsubstantial in ap. 

: garvellous y & . . k ly lik . 

# that every thoroughfare in the city looked exactly like a scene in a 
pone It rarely happens, in the business streets, that a tradesman, if I 
een to call anybody a tradesman where everybody is a merchant, re- 
aes ye his store; so that many occupations are often carried on in one 
aes Oeeathe whole front is covered with boards and inscriptions. As I 
I kept glancing up at these boards, coafidently expecting to sce 

change into something ; and I never turned a corner suddenly without 
oe out for the clown and pantaloon, who I had no doubt were hiding in a 
as or behind some pillarclose athand. As to harlequin and columbine, 
. nc immediately that they lodged (they are always looking after lodg- 
on pantomime) at a very small clockmaker’s, one story high, near the 
ont which, in addition to varivus symbols and devices almost covering the 
gett font, had a great dial hanging out—to be jumped through, of course. 
oe saburbs are, if possible, even more unsubdstantial-looking than the city. 
“ white wooden houses (so white that it makes one wink to look at them), 
o ibe.r jalousie blinds, are so sprinkled and dropped about in all directions, 
hast seeming to have any root at all im the ground, and the small churches 
ai spapels are so prim and bright, and highly varnished, that I almost believed 
ig whole affair could be taken up piecemeal, like a child’s toy, and crammed 
“io a little box. 

“picture of Petersburgh.—Petersburgh is far from being a picturesque city 
very thing is too airy and light. The streets are so deficient in deep shadows, 
" pight gleams bursting forth here and there in a variety of lights; everything 
co coavenient, so handsome, so judicious, so new, that a Canaletto would 
vacely glean there for his canvass one such poetic view as he might find at 
vg corner of every street In our cities, so rich in contrasts, recollections, aud 
‘os of many-coloured life. Thestreets are so broad, the places so spacious 
" jesolate, the arms of the river in the city so large, that the houses, mighty 
"ae the masses which they form of and for themselves, cannot easily get the 
“ver of them, and are lost in the gigantic proportions of the plan. Besides, 
vosite of the city is so perfectly level that nowhere does one object rise 
ove another. All these magnificent edifices, each of which deserved to 
a ; hill for its pedestal, lie spread out on the flat surface in endless lines, 
‘ie detached limbs of a giant. Nothing stands out prominently, and the eye 
4s no point of repose in this vast sea of undulating palaces. 

This peculiarity of Petersburgh is particularly striking in winter, when the 
qolescene, ground, roofs, and river, wears one and the same tint—the uni- 
yg white of the snow. ‘The white walls of the houses scarcely seem to be 
»oied in the solid ground ; the snow-clad roofs blend with the greyish tints 
jibe sky, and the northern Palmyra looks like a spectral city, where no lines, 
- angles, are to be seen, as if the houses had no solidity, and every wali was 
gsodstantial and wrial. There are many objects in nature which please the 
we and charm the mind, yet which are anything but picturesque ; such a one is 
Peersburgh, especially in her winter dress. 

No place undergoes so interesting a transformation as this daughter of the 
\ova in spring, when the sky clears up and the sun strips roofs and rivers of 
» pale winding-sheet of winter. Then does the city seem to acquire again 
wl existence, and to build itself up anew in a few days before the face of 
vespectator. ‘The houses now take firm footing on the dark ground, the vivid 
nis of the green-painted roofs, and of the domes of the churches, besprinkled 
»)stars upon an azure ground, and the gilded spires of the steeples protrud- 
{rom the monotonous crust of ice now refresh anew the eye so long debar- 
«ftom the charm of colours; and the river nymphs, flinging off their stark 
vier drapery, throw back the images of the gay palaces from a thousand 
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“The Mississippi.—Bat what words shall describe the Mississippi, great 
wer of rivers, who (praise be to Heaven) has no young children like him! 
venormous ditch, sometimes two or three miles wide, running liquid mud 
rmilesan hour: its strong and frothy current choked and obstructed every 
were by huge logs and whole forest trees: now twining themselves together 
reat rafts, from the interstices of which a sedgy lazy foam works up, to 
| upon the water’s top; now rolling past like monstrous bodies, their tang- 
oots showing like matted hair ; now glancing singly by like giant leeches ; 
:inow writhing round and round ia the vortex of some small whir!pool, like 
waded snakes. The banks low, the trees dwarfish, the marbles swarming 
viilrogs, the wretched cabins few and far apart, their inmates hollow-cheeked 
wipale, the weather very hot, mosquitoes penetrating into every crack and 
weice of the boat, mad and slime on every thing ; nothing pleasant in its as- 
vc but the harmless lightning, which fi:ckers every night upon the dark hori- 
For two days we toiled up this foul stream; striking constantly against 
‘foating timber, or stopping to avoid those more dangerous obstacles, the 
cys. or sawyers, which are the hidden trunks of trees that have their roots 
‘ow the tide. When the nights are very dark, the look-out stationed in the 
wd of the boat knows by the ripple of the water if any great impediment be 
mat hand, and rings a bell beside him, which is the signal for the engine to 
‘opped: but always in the night this bell has work to do, and after every 
gtuere comes a blow which renders it no easy matter to remain in bed. 
‘drank the muddy water of this river while we were upon it. Itis con- 
ied wholesome by the natives, and is something more opaque than gruel. 
‘aye seen water like it at the filter-shops, but nowhere else. 


§ {vLssential to Digestion in the Stomach.—During the mastication of the 


\there is secreted ito the mouth from organs specially destined to this 
wcion a uid, the saliva, which possesses the remarkable property of enclosing 
vu the shape of froth in a far higher degree than even soap suds. This air 

ueans of the saliva, reaches the stomach with the food, and there its 

‘gen enters into combination while its nitrogen is given out through the skin 
“ongs. The longer digestion continues, that is, the greater the resistance 
‘wed tothe solvent action by the food, the more salfva and consequently the 
“tt, alr enters the stomach, Rumination, in certain graminivorous animals, 
“oanly, for one object a renewed and repeated introduction of oxygen ; 
‘tore minute mechanical division of the food only shortens the time re- 
ted for solution. 


‘ Wheeling Article —Going to dinner the other day, we saw a little codger, 
“ol two years old, sitting in a wheelbarrow and trying to wheel himself. It 
“Cus that many people in this world are often caught in the same act, and 
*sall always think—hereafter—When we see a business man trustirg 
“Y thing to his clerks, and continually seeking his own amusement—always 
“tt {rom his counting-house, and yet expecting to get along, he’s sitring in 
‘“selbarrow, and trying to wheel himself. When we see a professional man 
“acquainted with every thing else than his profession, alwavs starting 
“thew scheme, and never attending to his calling, his wardrobe and credit 
‘oon designate him as sitting on a wheelbarrow, and trying to wheel him- 
~ When we see a farmer with an over-abundance of ‘‘ hired help,”’ trust. 
‘Velything to their management, his fences down, implements out of repair, 
* «ad suffering for want of proper tillage—too proud or too lazy to off coat 
Pf \0 Work—he’s sitting in a wheelbarrow trying to wheel himself. When 
*Mee a mechanic run half a square every day to borrow a newspaper, and may 
“Ye lo wait ten or fifteen minutes before he can get it, we shall suspect 
~“4¢ time he loses would soon pay the subscription, and consider him sitting 
*Weelbarrow, and trying to wheel himself. When we see a man busily en. 
“in circulating scandal concerning his aeighbour, we infer that he is pret- 


“pin the mud himself, and is sitting in a wheelbarrow, and trying to wheel 
“el Out, 


‘led Eogs.— An industrious farmer's wife, residing at Shipton, near An- 
.,. along a variety of other pickles, which she annually introduces into her 
., ™ preserves pickled eggs. The process she uses in curing them is 
bie When she has a large stock of eggs on hand, she boils six or seven 
~\ll they become hard. She then divests them of the shell, and puts 
M0 large jars, pouring upon them scalding vinegar saturated with ginger, 
., Whole pepper, and allspice. This pickle isan admirable aid to cold 
‘tem 's lo the winter months, regarded as a perfect farm-house luxury. 
’ ‘Mboraneous Production of Milk.—M. Dichost, a Russian chemist, proposed 
..,, “ig plan for the perservation and extemporaneous preparation of milk, 
of orates newly-drawn milk at a very gentle heat till it is allbrought toa 
ely fine powder. It is then put intu .small glass bottles, which are com- 
lle, and hermetically sealed, with ground glass stoppers. A small 
on ial the powder thus obtained dissolved in an appropriate quantity of 
.,.ords on the instant a milk of very good quality. The powder will re- 
. 04 for a length of time.—Medical Gazette. 
_ “culated that a horse eats up the produce of three acres of land yearly 
eh the most productive quality. More than two million of borses 
‘alee to be now subsisted on land adapted to the sustenance of man. 
ttre of we thet a man, his wife, and two children can be subsisted on half 
bviduas tnd ; taking this, therefore, as a guide, we shall find that twenty-four 
, Mppositia be fed on land that now only feeds onc horse. Therefore, on 
we of an that two-thirds of the horses now in use be done away with by 
‘ bm: four mullions of acres, prodocing food, we will say for 30,- 
ve) UOnal souls, may be fed onthe produce of land now fed on by 
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into patterns, over which is spread a varnish of powdered tale which closely re- 
sembles the richness and hue of new and unused frosted silver plate. This might 
be introduced in England, asa very cheap and elegant drawing room decoration. 
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TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1842. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


HE DECEMBER number of this Magazine (being No. XII., Vol. XIII.) w b- 
‘Times at the Office of tne * Spirit of the Times,” No.1 Barclay Street, imodigun 
Hotel, on the Ist inst. The following are its 

EMBELLISHMENTS : 
PORTRAIT OF BOSTON, 
Engraved on Steel by Dick, after a painting by De Lattre. 
OUTLINE OF BEE’S-WING: 
Engraved on Wood by Childs, after a sketch in ** Bell’s Life in London.” 
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ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—OLD st ~ + ha riatemeeee h hal Sa 
SIC, &c. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER aGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 


(Of 20 years standing). 

ILMER & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpool, desire to call the attention of the 

proprietors of public News Rooms and Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, and Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool for the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercial ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and new books, with much 
more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 

Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express editions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and aiso by the steam ships sailing from Liverpool and other English 

orts. 
. They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and fora confirmation of 
this epinion, they have great pleasure in referring to Messrs. Harnden & Co., uf New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. 

Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by booksellers, statieners, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to *‘ WILMER & SMITH, 32 Church-street, Liverpool,” or orders 
will be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Co’s Express establishments inthe United 
States. 

The following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
which will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 
advance. 


London Daily Morning Papers. £ 3.4 
TRO IG OE din kc ccd dich occctcccccues 5d ....6 10 0 
ee 5d ....6 100 
ee ee a eee Sd ....6 10 6 
Morning Post ............ Mitincderebinaresdligiesee ~~ Sees s 
ROP BUONO onic kc cir enicteduenssiucdece 5d ....6 10 0 

London Daily Evening Papers. 
Sun—published at....... RE ee eee - 5d....6 100 
WOEUE ccncenscessce Gana wkiadbdn banish bededwaue 5d ....6 100 
ls hb ace. cia dess becdicUab sincencsiedadcancee 5d ....6100 
GIIEE: ecasssunndiods Dib digits cane enanee chs 5d ....6 100 
Shipping Gazetre....... nak han neem initen Thaies 7 18 

Three times each week. 
ORT so ke Sh oc cbciciccccoténne aa..8 869 
I CD ong antics dasbbdeddudoceutodd $a ....3 50 
es ST CSPI on, cunicmssdabceecdanncned §d....5 50 
Whitehali Evening Post ......ccsccocscccccuccccse Sd.ecoed 50 
Twice each week. 
Record, with supplements ..............-.---..- ice e 78 
Patriot, ‘ gM Cree Pree me Mi. 8 70 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 

Ee OF ebb ee ackannssesecicceccsess 104 ....3 50 
Literary Gazette and Spectator................ re oe 
Court Journal and Naval and Military Gazette. 8d-...1 17 0 


Maik Lane Express & United Service Gazette. 7d-...1 128 


Sunday Times, Dispatch, Bell’s Messenger, New Beil’s Messenger, Satirist, Age, Mi- 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, Gardeneis’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce, British Queen, Ta- 
blet, Railway Times, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, Emigration 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Ooserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Cnronicle—published at 6d— £1 8s. per ann. 
Magnet, Weekly Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bell’s Life, Alheneum— 
published at 5d—£1 4s. per annum. 
Wilmer & Smith have the pleasure of directing attention to the following, amongst nu? 
merous, testimonials :— 
From the London Times of April 7th, 1842. 
We stated yesterday that the British and North American Mail Steamer Britannia had 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omitted to mention that copies 
of the Times of Tuesday morning, containing the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to al! parts of Canada and the United States, by Messrs. Willmer & Smith, 
News Agents, of Liverpool. 
From the same paper of April 19th. : 
Messrs. Willmer & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpool, succeeded in 
putting The Times ef the 19th inst. on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
Boston, previous to its departure. 
From the same paper of May 6th. ‘ 

The Acadia.—By the zealous activity of Messrs. Willmer & Smith, News Agents, The 
Times of Wednesday last, with the intelligence received from India and China by our 
extraordinary express from Marseiiles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpool on heroutwar@ voyage for the United States. 


Liverpool, June 1, 1842. (June 25.) 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at the end of Union-at., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 fee! 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suit them; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to sult the times. — : 

Drovers wil! find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consequently he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. , 

Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses in box stables, which will be as private as they could have them = 
own stables. Wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. &.] 





ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, ; 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 5 minutes wal: 


ilroad Depot). ; ' 
sh ienatane crue of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. (April 9.) 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 

CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. , 
ia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 
T Piste pice votween Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings. Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea. 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May 
It will be conducted on the plan of the 4merican and Parisian Hotels conjointly, having 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restaurant et Café. The rooms, which are unusually large and 
well ventilated, and so constructed as to presenta splendid parlor by day, and an — 

handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $250 to $10 per wee 
or with beard, at $2 per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be ow 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
ressly for the establishment, will be furnisied in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
Bere an prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been engaged. 








HE following Sweepstakes are now opento come off si the the di 
ollowing Swee sare now c at 
T of 183, ee 5 ve place in thes 
0. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Haynevil) Cours 
Spring of 1813, sub $300 each, $100 fi..to close the Ist of Sept. next, four ocmel’s 
for colts an es . 
— a! three subs. .— ~ endian ete 
- M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Imp. Leviachan and Mol Heaney. on 

3. J. S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 

No.3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a swee s over the Hayneville C 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four & 
ove to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 

eats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of Imp. Emancipation, and ‘ 

2. B. F. Dozier names produee of Scr io and Mol os eae — 

3. J. P. Brown names produce of Sir Leslie and Saliy Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. Segeien 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1845, for colts ana fillies foaled Spring of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 


or more to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. n 
heats, Now three subs. :— Pi. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 


. 3 : Sows pomes Laem = of Mendpesher and Sally Melville. 
. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givhan name the produce of Wild i 
3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Bill and Ellen ras. ont haty Bagnayiie: 
For particulars, address M.L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes gag Ala. 
M. L. 


(April 23.} AMMOND. 





OHN CONROY, No. 52 Ful ; Ganas seeeed tal 

, No. ulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers f 
J Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full Souetnen of eae San 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before inthis country. (Feb26—6m.1 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO’S — 
ao HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
** Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a pecaliarly mild Smo 
Tobacco, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 
: : JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 








AUGUSTA (Ga.) RACES. 
pe Jockey Club Races over the Hampton Course commence on the last Wednes- 
day in November next. SAML. W. SHELTON, Prop’r. 
Sept. 30, 1842.—[Oct.8.) 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS. 

( &}~ performances of these vessels have just been brought under notice in an official 

form, and we give the particulars as published in the Nantica! Magazine. It will be 
found of extreme interest throughout America, and showing as it does such amazing 
perfection in the entire managemeut of these vessels, must cause steam to be univer- 
sally selected for passenger transit. The editor of the Nautical has fallen into a very 
common errorin calling these steam-ships Mr. Cunard’s vessels. The ships are the 
property of the British and North American Roya! Mail Steam-packet Company. The 
designing of the vessels and the management of them from the commencement have 
been conducted by gentlemen in Glasgow and Liverpool. The contractors for carryin 
the mails to North America are S. Cunard, of Halifax; George Burns, of Glasgow, an 
David M‘Iver, of Liverpool. 

On these gentlemen alone devolves the entire management and control of everything 
connected with these steamers. We know them to be especially anxious to do every- 
thing in their power for the full developement of every good that can arise to America 
and Great Britain from the enterprise. Let us hopethe concern may be well supported 
and so encouraged to go on in their present field of usefulness. The article to which we 
refer from the Nautical Magazine observes :— 

** We lay before our readers, from an authentic source, a statement of the time occu- 
pied in making the passages between Liverpool and Halifax, being all those made by this 
successful line since its commencement tothe month of June last. The document is @ 
most important one insteam navigation, first, as not only showing the certainty of a 
quick communication across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at the averagerate 
at which it may be made. The passage out give 7.86 miles per hour, while that home 
(influenced by prevailing winds and currents) give 9.3 miles. 

‘* The mean between these may be taken as the average speed obtained at sea, or 
what may be called the sea-rate. In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 miles per heur. It will 
be seen in our volume for 1837, p. 752, that the sea-rates of the Atalanta and Berenice, 
in those comparatively early days of steam navigation, varied from 6 to 9+ miles, the 
average of all given being 7} miles. When it is considered that the passages of the Bri- 
tish and North American line have been made across the stormy Atlantic, while those 
above quoted were at least two-thirds of them, in moderate latitude, there is every rea- 
son to congratulate the proprietors on the result.” 








Passages to and from Liverpool and Halitax of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam-ships, from July 4th, 1840, to July 4th, 1842. 



































>| Sailea | Passage. = Sailed Passage. 
Ships’ >| from |— Ships’ > from —_ 
Names. 3| Liverpool Out! Um. Names. s Liverpool Out. | Hme. 
a ae Se = iaxf 
1840. | id. h.id. h. 1841. d. h.|d. h. 
Britannia...... = 4121010 OjAcadia ....... -| 6\July .... 20) 10 22; 92) 
Acadia........ 1 |August.. 411 4/11 O\Columbia......|4|August.. 4/ 1223/11 1 
Britannia...... 2 Sept.... 411 111 3)Britannia...... 7|August.. 19) 11 20 | 11 23 
Caledonia ..... 1 Sept .... 1912 9/10 22)\Caledonia.....|6|)Sept .... 4 1119/1021 
Acadia ........ 2,\October. 411 512 4/Acadia ........ 7/Sept ....19/1311 |11 3 
Britannia...... 3 | Getober . 20/11 23/11 7\Columbia...... 5jOct ..... 51319 | 1026 
Caledonia....- 2|Nov..... 4 11 23)11 21|/Britannia...... 8 Oct STR 3! 21/14 4/12 6 
Acadia ........ 3 Dec .... 414 17/10 16|Caledonia ..... 7)Nov .... 4/1120 1123 
3841. | | ae 8 |Nov..... 191515 11 8 
Columbia ..... a 5:13 3/12 O|Columbia ..... 6 |Dec..... 4/1417 1117 
Britannia...... 4\Feb ..... 4:15 9/12 0 1842. 
Caledonia..... 3 March... 414 0/10 18|Britannia...... 9/Jan ..... 4/1412 11 3 
Acadia.......- |4 March... 2016 13|12 18|Caledonia .....| 8|Feb..... 4|p. b. | 
Columbia ..... 2 April.... 4/13 3/11 15|Acadia........|9/Feb..... 1916 8/12 8 
Britannia...... 5 April.... 20/1317)11 Ij)Columbia ..... 7|March... 4) 2017/1512 
Caledonia-..... 4|May..... 412 610 18)Britannia...... 10/April.... 5 1222 1014 
ETE 5 May.....19)11 23 10 15)Caledonia ..... | 8)April....19| 1321 1018 
Columbia ..... 3 June .... 4:1019)10 7\Acadia........ 10)May..... 4, 1418/10 8 
Britannia...... | 6 June ....19/12 5|10 2/Columbia ..... 8 |May..... 19/1122! 917 
Caledonia ..... 5ituly..... 4i1 5110 1)/Britannia_..... iiiJune.... 4) 1117/)1010 
Average passage by Chronometer—Out, 13 days 6 hours; Home, 11 days 3 a 
(Aug. 27.] 








GLOBE HOTEL, 

BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the receptionof company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The planis pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants aiways in attendance, 
and the English and foreign engeeuse spokenin the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location 9fthe hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acallin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. (April 2-ly.3 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempt on the part of severai ma- 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. : 
Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, “‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 
SIENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. { May 8-t.f.1 








CARD. 

PECK & DEARING’S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

Augusta, Ga. 
OTES and drafts payablein Georgia. South Carolina,and Alabama, wil! be collected, 
1 and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.) 
NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatmeut for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 


dren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., : 
(April 16.) Principal of the Institute 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 

HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 

purchase of materials, and as general agent for any’ hing appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and des- 
natch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
Allcommunications must be post paid. 

JAS. C BARNET, Commission Agent, 
for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street 

New York, August, 1842—[aug. 27-t. f.j 


ANNUAL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE, L. I. 
RITERION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the foliowing named colts 
or fillies over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Spring 
Neeting in the year 1843, then 3 yrs. oid, mile hears, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., two or 
more to make arace. To name and close on the Ist of January next. 

















j i ntirely new, and of the nedtest and cleanest description, the 
ct Nay tr P acpi that the “Franklin” will be found oy all who may favo 


. ‘ s Pid 
them witha visit, literally and truly a “ House of wiper yy DERSO ‘© m ON. 
pr. 30. 





the plastered wals of rooms are stamped when moist, and worked 


Philadelphia, April, 1842, 


Union Stake—We, the subscribers, agree to run the foll#wiag naned colts or fillies 
over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
year 1843, then 3 yrs. old, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft.. two or more to make 
arace. To name and close on the Ist of January next. HENRY K. ‘otc 
Nov. 7, 1842—(nov. 12.) Sec’y New York J. C. 
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Things Theatrical. lby 


The manager of the Park Theatre has, in consequence of the pressure of the 
times, and in order more successfully to compete with the smaller theatres, 
made a reduction in the prices of admission. The prices are now Fifty cents 
for the boxes, and Twenty-five cents for the pit. We regret this movement 
exceedingly, for we had rather have seen the prices doubled than to have seen 
them reduced, provided the order of entertainments kept pace with the extra 
charge. New Yorkers ought certainly to sustain one first rate theatre, but the 
manager after wooing popular favor in various ways, has, after exhausting all 
expedients consistent with his means, been compelled to reduce his prices, and 
although at the present moment the attraction has not fallen off, it eventually 
must do so. We trust that the cause for all this change will soon disappear 
and “Old Drury” once more become what it heretofore always has been,— 
“The Theatre of America.” 

On Monday last, the new comedy of “ Alma Mater,” written by the author 
of “London Assurance,” was produced. It is a lively, bustling, laughable, 
three act farce, and does not deserve the name of comedy. It was well played 
and well received, and has been repeated each evening during the week. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brovenam have each good characters in it, and played with their ac- 
customed ability. 

On Thursday evening Mrs. Hunt made her first appearance at this theatre. 
She has been favorably known at the New Orleans and Philadelphia theatres. 
Judging from the slight character we saw her in, we thick she will become a 
favorite, as she played it with great good taste. Some low circus performances 
upon the same evening, did not elevate the character of the house. 

Mircuett's Otymeic is still crowned with success, and each night presents 
the same crowded and happy audiences. Should people ever stop visiting his 
house to see the pieces he is at present playing, he will immediately produce 
several novelties which he has in preparation. 

The Sgcuin’s are at the Chesnut St., Philadelphia. Miss CusuMan is about 
producing semething very novel and splendid at her theatre. 

Mr. CaLpwELu’s new theatre at New Orleans is soon to open. 
Smitn’s will open about the 25th of the present month. 


LupLow and 





The First Concert of the Philharmonic Society was given at the Apollo 
Rooms, on Wednesday evening last, before the most brilliant and fashionable 
audience we have seen collected here for many years. The saloon was so 
crowded with ladies that very many ‘‘ made of sterner stuff,” could not obtain 
seats during the performances. No tickets were sold nor was the Concert ad- 
vertised, having been got up by subscription. The Society comprises among 
its members the elite of the beauty, taste and fashion cf the towa, having been 
proposed by a few of our most eminent mvsical amateurs. The present was 
the Society's first public exhibition, and we fully believe that from the 7th Dec. 
1842, may be dated the commencement of a new era in musical taste and 
science among us. So fine an orchestra has rarely been heard in this country 
as on the occasionreferred to; it contained no less than fifty four performers, 
comprising the most distinguished artists in town, and was conducted in turn 
by Messrs. Hill, Etienne end Timm. Madame Orro and Mr. Horn, were the 
only vocal performers, and while the latter lamentably failed, we have rarely 
been so much pleased with the former. Mr. Horn does not appear to realize 


the force of the passage that 
** Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage,” 
and as one of his old friends and admirers, it grieves us that he should not con- 





fine himself to his lucrative profession as author and private tutor. Madame 
Otto was in fine voice, end acquitted herself delightfully. An aria bravura 
fiom the opera of “* Belmont and Constantia,” she gave in the most charming 
style. The magnificent overture to Weber's “‘ Oberon ’’ was encored. A new 
overture in D., by Kalliwoda, and a Grand Symphony in C. Minor, were admi- 
rably performed. The gem of the evening, however, was (to our taste) a Quin- 
tette in D. Minor, by Hummel, executed by Messrs ScawkreNsERG (piano 
forte,) Hitt, (violin,) Derwent, (viola,) Boucuer, (violincello,) and Rosigr, 
(double bass.) Since the demise of the lamented ScuLessincer, we have lis- 
tened to no such piano as young Scharfenberg’s ; the performance was “ ap- 
plauded to the very echo, which did applaud again.” Altogether the Concert 
was a most brilliant affair, and we are delighted to hear that it is the intention 
ef the Society to give two more inthe course of the winter. 





Mr. Branam's Concert on Tuesday evening, gave the utmost satisfaction to 
a very select and judicious auditory. No less than five pieces were encored ; 
indeed, it was the remark of a gentleman who heard him near twenty years since 
in London, that his voice was as fine as ever. His son, Mr. Cuarvtes Brauam, 
was enthusiastically encored, in two or three pieces. His name is up fora 
benefit concert this evening. 





Miss CaarLotte Hams in, indicted for the murder of Mr. Ewing, at Mobile, 
has been acquitted. We shall publish a report of the triai next week. 

We have received an article on the sudden death at Mobile, on the 24th ult. 
of Mr. Josepa Jerrerson, at the age of 38, of yellow fever. Mr. Jefferson 
was a native of Philadelphia, and wes the second son and namesake of the dis- 
tinguished comedian, so many years the pride and ornament of the Chesnut- 
street Theatre. 





Extract from a letter dated WasuinaTon, Dec. 5, 1842 

The metropolis is being inundated by our National legislators and others, 
who are flocking in. The Message is cut and dried, and mav be expected to 
be sent in on Tuesday. Our theatre opens to-morrow under more auspicious 
circumstances than heretofore. There are now two very fashionable hotels— 
‘the City” and ‘‘ the European’’—in its immediate neighborhood ; and we are 
told there is an excellent stock company framed from the best Northern and 
Southern companies, that have been dissolved from various untoward circum- 
stances. The “ Stars” are expected, beginning with Hackett, on Wednesday. 
It opens with the “* Honeymoon’’—the chief characters by Mr. and Mrs. Hrecp, 
Miss Reynotps, and Mr. Turuity. You will probably have accounts of their 
success from some other quarter. Should you receive unfavorable accounts | 
from some heedless or malicious writer, let me recommend your receiving them 
with caution. Some few of us are endeavoring to build up the Theatre. Good 





acting would meet a fair support. Hitherto such companies have acted here as 
would disgrace any theatre, even the stage of strolling players. | 








The New Sit. Charles Theatre. 


Shylock.—We trifle time : | pray thee pursue sentence. 
Portia.—A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine, 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. | 
Shylock.—Most righteous judge ' ! 
Portia.—And you must cut this flesh from off his breast ; 

The law allows it and the court awards it. 
Shylock.—Most learned judge! Asentence! Come, prepare. 
Portia.—Tagry a LITTLE—there is something else. | 

(Merchant of Venice—Act IV. } 


| 
| 
| 
| 


an extract from the 


| 


UF The reader will recognize in the above quoted lines, 
celebsated case of Shylock versus Antonio. The plaintiff in that case has al- 
ways been looked upon as a hard-hearted fellow ; indeed he was pronounced by 
the presiding judge 

“A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch, ! 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dream of mercy :” 
And yet he only claimed the “ due and forfeit of his bond.” The judge, a very 
good sort of a gentleman, endeavored to soften his flinty heart, and even went 
80 far as to advise the Jew to take off 50 per cent. of the amount unquestiona. | 
bly due him, in consideration of severe /osses sustained by the defendant by | 
the defendant by shipwreck and other casualties. But Mr. Shy'ock was not to. 
be moved by prayers or intreaties ; on the contrary, he reproved the court for | 
interfering in his affairs, and boldly threatened a forfeiture of their charter, if. 
they should refuse to grant @ decree in his favor. He refused to allege a reason 
for his harsh proceedings except ‘‘a lodged hate’ he bore the unfortunate defends 
ant. The “ Strict Court of Venice,” after hearin arguments on both sides, toge- 
ther with some pretty smart speeches from the Syustenioes, mostly friends of 
the defendant, proceeded to pronounce sentence in the werds quoted at the | 
head of this article. In accordance with the “sentence,” the Jew was about 


up wtth 


_ was admirably portrayed. 


[soe has nothing to do with the music of the opera, 











to help himself to a pound of the defendant’s flesh, when he was gently told 

the “learned judge” to “tarry A LITTLE.” Matters hereupon took an 

ugly turn for Mr. Shylock, and at the conclusion of the proceedings he sneaked 

out of court—a broken-man. 
* = * ¥ * 

About a week since, notices appeared in the Courier and Bulletin newspapers, 
in the English and French languages, announcing that the sheriff of the Dis- 
trict Court had seized all the rights of Ludlow & Smith in a lease of the lot 
of ground on which the New St. Charles Theatre is being built, and that the 
same would be sold by public auction on the 30th instant, at the St. Louis 
Exchange, to satisfy an execution in favor of Dubois & Kendig, whose rights 
had been subrogated to James H. Caldwell. 

It has been already stated that Mr. Caldwell purchased of D. & K. a certain 
judgment, which we had confessed in their favor, for $2418. When we con- 
fessed that judgment (it being what is termed ‘‘a friendly suit’), they agreed 
to wait for the amount until January next; but when they broke their contract 
with us, by leasing the American Theatre to Mr Caldwell, it appears they 
‘made a clean sweep of it,” by giving him control over the judgment against 
us—and left us entirely at his mercy. By examining the notarial act, we find 
that the amount of the judgment is added to the rent of the American ; so that 
Mr. C. has three years to pay it in—the first payment (one eighteenth part) fall- 
ing due in January, 1843. Having such easy terms himself, and having not 
only taken away “the prop that did sustain our house,” but taken possession of 
the house itself, we expected that a proposition would be made that we should 
put him in funds to meet the payments as they should fal! due. We were mis- 
taken.—The ink was scarcely dry with which we signed the lease of the ground 
on which we are building the New St. Charles, before the sheriff was ordered 
to make a seizure. We do not suppose Mr. Caldwell expected to make the 
money out of us at the present time. He knew—* none so well as he’’—that 
burnt-out managers cannot be always ready for such a call as that made upon 
us by his order. 

It is proper to remark here that the effects of the seizure.and advertisement 
of the lease have not been, we believe, exaci/y what were intended. Many per- 
sons have inquired, ‘‘ has the building stopped ?”—but we are glad to say that 
the contractors have not been fora moment dismayed—the furnishers have not 
held back a single material—the work has not been ‘lelayed by the hostile pre- 
ceeding, a single hour !—and it only remains for us to state, for the information 
of those gentlemen who have contributed to the building of the new theatre, by 
taking stock, or purchasing CERTIFICATES FOR TICKETS, that we hold protested 
paper of Mr. Caldwell to an amount sufficient to pay the judgment against us ; 
an INJUNCTION has issued to prevent the sale of our lease, and the new ma- 
nager of the American has been told to “ ¢arry a little.” 

We feel no pleasure in making a statement that Mr. Caldwell has not been 
able, in all instances, to meet his pecuniary liabilities ; aud nothing should tempt 
us to make such a statement now, but a desire to protect ourselves from the 
effects of the judicial proceedings instituted by him against us The misfortunes 
we have both met with, in the destruction of our theatres, should beget any thing 
but ill feeling among the sufferers. 

To our friends and the general public we say again, “ the work goes bravely 
”’ Give us good weather for twenty days, and the New St. Charles will open 
Luptow & Smit. 


on 
a week before the close of the year. 
New Orleans, Nov. 26, 1842. 


Englisl Theatrical Intelligence. 


By the Steamship ‘* Columbia.” 











SquaspsLe at Drury rane Tueatre.—Professiona! quarrels so rarely repay 
the trouble of exparte discussion that we are rarely tempted to allude to them. 
Yet, as the difference which has taken place at this establishment must, in the 
course of a few days, be very widely known, and will probably be as widely dis- 
torted, we think it no inconsistency in the present case to state barely, and with- | 
out prejudice, the facts which have led to the withdrawal of those pieces from the 
Drury lave bills in which the name of Mr. C. Mathews occurs, and have probably 
caused no slight change in the prospects of the management. It must have been 
very apparent to every dispassiovate observer, that the parts cast for Mad. Vestris 
since the opening of the establishment, have been anything bat such parts as | 
the public might have naturally expected her to fill: and although the report 
which has been rather extensively circulated, that Mr. Macready had so far for- 
gotten himself as to require her services in the part of Maria, in ‘* The School 
for Scandal,”’ is not true, it is perfectly certain that he had given her a part 
offensively inferior in the forthcoming * King Arthur” (that of Venus in 
the pageant), that it would have been impossible for her, witnout the 
most martyr-like spirit of self-abnegation to appear in it. In addition to this, 
the lessee announced his intention of closing the theatre for two nigbts during | 
the week, and mulcting the company of a similar proportion in the amount of 
their salaries. Without entering into the question, whether this was an honor- 
able proceeding towards those of the company, who had declined other engage- 
ments for the sake of that offered by the management of this theatre, we shall 
at once state that Mr. C. Mathews did not consider it so—more especially, as 
he himself and Madame Vestris, while in management, had never closed Covent | 
Garden or made any similar deduction in the salaries of that establishment dur- 
ing the most disastrous portion of their lesseeship; and in accordance with that 
opinion, be at once announced to Mr. Macready his expectation that the sala- 
ries would be paid as usual, and Madame Vestris’s positive determination on no 
account to appear in such a part as had been assigned her in next Saturday's 
performance. The farce in which Mr C. Mathews performs (The Etun Boy) 
bas, in consequence, oeen withdrawn from the bills, and the dispute rests until 
next Saturday, when it is more than probable the public may, by a printed no- 
tice—an address from the stage, or through the bills—be appealed tv. Such 
are the facts. 

We wish not to detract from the conciliatory promptness and good feeling 
which apparently dictated Mr. Macready’s engagement of Madame Vestris and 
Mr. C. Mathews, although whispers have not been wanting that such an en- 
gagement sprung from no unwise policy, and wish to preclude them from 
strengthening the hands of another management—possibly from a deeper calcu- 
latiun still. Nay, we are disposed to believe that such an engagement was 
honestly and fairly offered, as it was honestly and fairly accepted ; but we own 
that we cannot account for the apparent and subsequent inclination of Mr. Ma- 
cready to depreciate the value of this gentleman and Jady’s services with the 
public, by the line of business—we believe this is the theatrical slang for the 
class of parts given an actor or actress—which he has, since the opening Drury- 
Lane, al otted them. Of course, these reasons must soon appear; and we be- 
lieve that we have rendered no inconsiderable service to both parties in clearing 
away the reports which have yesterday been afloat in every hole and corner of 
that theatrical world which forms a tolerably large section of a certain style of 
London life—reports which, from their monstrous exaggeration, can have been 
circulated by no friends to either party. Morning Post of Nov. 9. 

Haymarket.—Mrs. Fitzwilliam in the monopolylogue, or the one tongue 
many voiced, nightly delights her audience. She personates six characters— 
English, Scotch, and Irish, French and Italian, and last, not least, the American. 
Perhaps the dialogue, as Paddy would say, where one person is changed into 
another, might be a bit “ smarter,” considering that Buckstone, the author, has 
come so recently from that ‘‘ smart’ country ; but there are some taking points 
in it, ond nut one of them does the fair ** Protean” suffer to escape her. Mrs. 
Macscribblescrabble, the Scotch schoolmaster’s widow, is truly laoghable, with | 
her note-book, ascertaining the feminine gender of America, as it is full of 
Virginia, Maryland, and two Carolinas, the only masculine drawback being 
Massa-chus seits. The Yankee fireman is a swaggering impersonation of un- 
mitigated impudence and vulgarity, and, we fear, an exact copy of the original. 
The Irish chambermaid, the inseparable from an American hotel, on the princi- | 


| ple we presume, of Irish paviors, who are alone able to get through such hard | joys And this very autumn, Capt. Sairuey has carried from 


work, with locks of carrot, innocency of stay-lace, deficiency of soap, and redun- | 
dancy of animal spirits, was a most unctuous Shelah. But had wea choice, | 
like a bee amongst sweets, we should give the palm to La Petite Sylphide, the | 
‘‘ Déese de la Danse,” grown out of an engagement by an overwhelming pingui- 
tude. The delicious attempts at the heavy fantastic would have convulsed a 
Taglioni or an Elssler ; and when the “ Lambert” of the ballet wound herself 
‘Ma foi—de winds is all gone—hah, it is not de fat, it is de bellows ” 
the effect was irresistible—it was the ‘pas seul” of the piece. The transfor- 
mations were rapidly made, and every character, as far as the scope permitted, 
The curtain fel! on a short epilogue, which the ver- 
satile actress delivered in her original form of Miss Protea Snook, amidst roars 
of laughter and undivided applause Era, of Nov. 13. 


Covent-carpen Tueatre.—The delicious opera, for that is its proper epi- 
thet, of “Ji Matrimonio Segreto,” by Cimarosa, was repeated last night, 
(Nov. 5,) under the title of * The Secret Marriage,” being no other, as most 
of our readers are aware, than a different version of ‘ ‘The Clandestine Marriage, 
with the characters of Lord Ogleby,Old Sterling, Miss Sterling, ner sister, and Mrs. 
Heidelberg, changed to those of Gount Montoni, Jeronimo, Elizetta Carolina, and 
Fidalma. It hasbeen got up with great attention to costume, being that of England 
when the comedy was orig'nally written by Garrick and Colman ; but, as the Eng- 
lish names of the persons are altered to Italian names, the dresses ought to have 
been altered also. Moreover, however correct may be the representation in 
this respect, we cannot say that it is al] becoming, especially to the ladies, and 
we never saw Miss A Kemble, who was Carolina, Miss Rainforth, who was Eli- 


retta, or Mrs. Alfred Shaw, who was Fidalma, look to so little advantage. But 
; which is of the most re- | 





| sailing in the cove near by. 
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main & monument of Cj 








fined kind in the — Bee mg and must re 
sa’s taste, genius, ill, as long as musi 
pr the globe ps ong ic con 
liance has evidently been most placed 
although Giubilei, Leffler, and Harries, vob athoPaa -: performers, 
must be admitted, in all respects, to be inferior to Miss Adelait creditably, they 
Rainforth, and Mrs. Alfred Shaw. On some accounts we thin % Kemble, Mig 
laide Kemble and Miss Rainforth ought, perhaps, to have a that Miss Ag,, 
but, on the whole, the parts could not have been better dint character, 
Kemble wants a little of that simplicity which Miss Reieforth o ed. Miss , 
municated to Carolina, and Miss A. Kemble would have ph have Com. 
portions ef the opera where anger and haughtiness are to be disp| and sung the 
Miss Rainforth. The comic ério in the first act, between the thy we bette thay 
as capital as anything on the English stege. The famous duet be adies, 
nimo and the Count, which in Italian begins Se fioto in cor : Ctween Jer, 
sound to our ears as we have haveheard it at Her Majesty’: Then’ did 
ther was it encored, as it invariably used to be when sung by bide s Ne. 
burini. However, it is not the fault of Giubilei or of Leffler ra and Tap. 
not as fine as their predecessors ; they did their best, and their we ~ 
—and though not so good as it might have been, it was consider ry 
than we anticipated. There is one point in which Mrs. A. Shaw Y ete 
excels Miss A. Kemble and Miss Rainforth ; she articulates bett tT 
ther of them, every syllable she sings can be heard and understood » than ¢, 
when Miss A. Kemble and Miss Rainforth tak 5 i wheren, 
' € up the music, the word 
as well be Italian as English, for anything that can be gathered {ro ® mgt 
This reminds us that this comic opera has some spoken dialogue ix “ them, 
not at all in recitative or air, as in the serious operas of “Norma” or “ae : 
ramide.” We think this an improvement—and a necessary improve Seni. 
for, without some dialogue, the story would hardly be intelligible. — 
Operas it is not of so much consequence whether the Story is or js —— 
out by the audience. HOt made 
The performance went off very satisfactorily, but without aby encor 
cepting that of the trio by Miss A. Kemble, Miss Rainforth, and “n er. 
Shaw, before mentioned. The audience was not ina very enthusiastic fe 
but, nevertheless, the six principal performers made their bows and suomi 
fore the curtain after it had fallen. The benches were well filled and * rnd 
that they will continue to be as profitably occupied, since every he 
made to gratify the public. ee . 
Vestris and Charles Mathews at the Haymarket Theatre.—It js not on 
vince to trouble our readers with managerial squabbles, but the result i , 
recet casus belli between Madame Vestris and Mr. Macready bids fair to Xs 
highly beneficial to the treasury of the Haymarket Theatre. The sieeeed 
Drury Lane will find too late that he has * thrown a pear! away richer = - 
his tribe,” for, to give honor where it is due, there can be no doubt that i ho 
the tower of strength in the name of Madame Vestris that attracted 0 pune. 
rous an audience to the Haymarket Theatre last evening. She appeared as 
Lady Teazle, by all that’s ! and her husband was that best of al] 088). 
ble fellows, Charles Surfuce. Their reception by the public was cathodic 
in the extreme—boxes, pit, and gallery, joined in one long continued shout of 
applause, and we may safely assert that in her long and brilliant career, My. 
dame Vestris never experienced a more hearty welcome. It were useless to 
repeat the opihion which we have so frequently expressed respecting the Lad 
Teazle of Madame Vestris, or the Charles Surface of Mr. Mathews: byt = 
cannot refrain from paying a tribute of admiration to the excéllent taste dy. 
played by both of them in the selection of their costume—that worn by Ma. 
| dame Vestris would have been pronounced faultless by the most fastidious 
Court beauty of those days, and afforded a striking contrast to the dingy dow. 
diness of Mrs. Nesbitt’s attire in this character. Farren’s Sir Peter Teazle 
was, as heretofore, inimitable, excepting that he persists in playing too much 
to the galleries, At the conclusion of the School for Scandal, Madame 
Vestris aud Mr. C. Mathews were called for, and experienced a fresh display of 
enthusymu sy and bouquets, and Farren also made his acknowledgments. She- 
ridaa’s comedy was followed by another from the pen of Buckstone, entitled, 
Snapping Turtles ; but we must premise that there is a vast deal of mock tur 
tle in the production, as resusciated facetie from the much quoted Joseph Mil- 
ler jar against the ear in my portion of the dialogue. Mr. and Mrs Tims (Mr. 
Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam) are the Snapping Turtles, they bicker and 
pout, and indulge in matrimonial masquerading to an unheard of extent. Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, in order to excite her husband’s jealonsy, appears in male attire, 
which her occasional evolutions convinced her nature never intended for ber 
person. Whulstin her assumed character she sings two comic songs, one of 
which was so flagrantly full of disinterred bad puns that the audience hissed tt 
outright. But Buckstone, as Miss Arabella Dieaway, was irresistible; his ap- 
pearance in petticoats was more ludicrous than is easy to imagine, and the 
mise en scene of his preposterous postiche and stomacher made the audience 
shake the whole theatre with their unrestrainable laughter. Buckstone’s bul- 
foonery will probably ensure a run for this piece, but otherwise it has litile to 
recommend it, either on the score of smartness or originality. He an: 
nounced, it for repetition, however, amidst faint applause 
Post of Nov. 15. ; 
Princess's —The performances here will commence on Dee. 26, wina 
English version of ** Lucia di Lammermoor,’’ ‘* Tancredi” and the “ Sonnait 
bula” are to be performed subsequently. The operas wil be supported oY Ma- 
dame Manuel Garcia, Madame Feron, Mr. Templeton, Mr. Bordini, an Eoglis 
man, who performed a few nights very effectively at her Majesty's Theatre ls 





season, and Mr. Weiss; with a full chorus and an efficient oches'ra. = iy 
Wallack is appointed stage manager. Era of Nov. : 
, 


Mr. Charles Kemble has been seriously indisposed during the week. mn 
however, is out of danger, and will, it is hoped, be shortly able to — 
theatrical duties. Sunday Pape! 





Note by “‘A Virginia Planter.” 
Mr. Editor,—UHaving no desire to misrepresent Mr. Dickens, 80 


. ‘ > e \, a 9 cor 
same time to do justice to my article in your last paper, I will thank you ° 
do not dé 


dat the 


rect some few of its errors—I will not say typographical ones, for ! | 
lieve your “ printer’s devil” is to be blamed. Some few I pass unnotice”, 8 
they are o»vious to every one. Instead of “ we fear,” should be“ The J . 
horses, &c. And instead of ‘A horse is constantly disappearing,” wee 
‘* half one horse,” &c. And the comparison drawn between Dickens an? * 
ving should run thus—‘‘as different as the unblushing impudence putes 
compared with the modesty, refined taste, and superior genius of the — wno 
would not suffer himself to be “ set up’’ as an ‘‘ image” for “ worth'p: 
A Virornta Puantet 

And lately, wheo 0p ny 
3 surroune 


e ball & 


My signature as above, represents me as I am. 
plantation, on the shore of the Potomac, as riding oa horseback, i wa 
ed by a flock of wild turkeys,—so near me, I might have selected wT vd 
dozen, and have knocked down either with a club, if I had had one alll 
the fact of their being wild turkeys, ard my companion shouted, which 
them to that degree that they flew uf, and we could not get neat nee ils 
provided with a gun. At the same there were thousands of canvass beet vi 
Sometimes 100 of them are shot by varee i 
a kind of skiff, looking like a log, that floats nearly up to them with Hr" 
We supposed there were more than 50 turkeys in the flock I saw. 

I once wrote an article for the “ Turf Register,” sugges'!°g th 4, wii 
arrive when oar blood horses would be an article of export ne 
was ridiculed by a writer in Canada as an extravagant idea, supreme. 


e time *° 
7 





Canada iniee 
to soft 

+ M ; " og them lo® 

horses from ‘* the States,” no doubt in the expectation of turning 
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